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About this Publication . 


News From Beninp Tue Iron Curtarn, published monthly by 
the Research and Publications Service of the National Committee for a 
Free Europe, is distributed to a limited mailing list of those who have 
expressed specific interest in events and developments in Communist- 
dominated Europe. This bulletin is a compilation of material collected 
by the Committee for the use of Radio Free Europe and its other divi- 
sions and is being made available to representatives of the press and 
other media, to universities, churches, libraries, and research centers, 
and to other groups of citizens who want to know more about “Com- 
munism in practice.” The publication is not an organ of editorial policy; 
wherever possible direct quotations have been used with a minimum of 
connective commentary. However, the Committee believes that accu- 
rate information contributes to an understanding of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Communist system, and hence to the ability of the 
free nations to combat this system. 


About the National Committee for a Free Europe aad 


The National Committee for a Free Europe was founded in 1949 
by a group of private American citizens who joined together for direct 
action aimed at the eventual liberation of the peoples of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. With the help of endowments and public contributions 
to the Crusade for Freedom, the Committee has set up, among other 
activities, Radio Free Europe. The Committee’s efforts are focused on 
the captive countries of Central and Eastern Europe. In these efforts 
the Committee counts among its active allies the democratic leaders— 
scholars, journalists, political and economic experts, and men of letters 

-who have escaped from the Communist enslavement of their native 
lands. 


News From Beninp THe Iron Curtain is published monthly 
copyright 1952) by the Research and Publications Service, 
National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc., 


Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Material contained herein may be quoted without permis- 
sion, provided reference is made to this publication. Communi- 
cations and requests for inclusion on the mailing list should be 
sent to the above address. 









Political Section 


“Terrorists, Spies, Diversionists...” 


I. “SPY” TRIALS SPUR ANTI-AMERICAN 
DRIVE 


URING the closing weeks of 1951 and the beginning 
of 1952 a Communist propaganda campaign of un- 
precedented bitterness and intensity was launched 

against the United States. It was coordinated on an area- 
wide basis and implemented by every medium of commu- 
nication. No other topic received as much space in the 
Satellite press, and no opportunity for vilification and 


abuse of this country’s leaders and foreign policy was neg- 
lected. 


As the spring-board for the campaign, each Satellite gov- 
ernment staged show-case trials of “spies in the service of 
the American espionage network.” In Czechoslovakia, for 
example, a widely publicized trial of eight men indicted for 
espionage and high treason served as an opportune occasion 
for Communist attacks against the US Mutual Security 
Act and “Western warmongering.” The trial lasted three 
days. According to Rude Pravo (Prague), January 11 
and 13, the defendants were accused of working for the 
CIC and Radio Free Europe, of spying on Czechoslovak 
industry, of forging ration cards and other personal docu- 
ments, and of organizing terrorist activities. Five of the 
accused were sentenced to death and three to life imprison- 


ment. The indictments all followed the pattern quoted 
below: 


“In 1948 Jan Hosek helped reactionary criminals to 
cross the border into Western Germany, where he him- 
self escaped. . . . [There] he betrayed vital State secrets 
. . . and became an agent of American intelligence. He 
received instructions for espionage activities in Czecho- 
slovakia and was equipped with a gun, ammunition and 
forged papers. He was rewarded with large sums of 
money.” 


During the trial, the two State prosecutors, one a lawyer 
and the other a “representative of the People,” also cen- 
sured the US for provoking a new war: 


“(The defendants], disclosed the criminal aims of the 
so-called Mutual Security Act. . . . [These men] enjoy the 
special protection of American legislators as fighters for 
the so-called New Europe, or whatever the name given 
for the smoke screen concealing their actual intentions, 
namely, the insatiable greediness of the American 
Moloch* for new markets and further exploitation of 


* Moloch—a Semitic deity, whose worship was accompanied by 
human sacrifice, especially of first-born children. 


millions of workers, even at the price of enormous war 
suffering . . . and new torrents of human blood. . . . The 
defendants are types who illustrate the corruption of 
capitalist society . . . and the way in which American 
imperialism becomes Fascist bestiality. . . . In contrast 
to this frantic war hysteria, the bulwark of the Peace 


camp stands firmly under the powerful leadership of the 
Soviet Union.” 


Rude Pravo, January 13, also condemned Radio Free 
Europe: 


“During the trial of the American terrorists before the 
Prague State Court, the name of the slanderous Radio 
Station in Munich was mentioned several times. It was 
disclosed that with this station’s help an American espi- 
onage agency had been established in our country. Spy 
Rendl confessed that ‘Free Europe’ was supposed to send 
warning signals if the illegal transmitter set up here by 
American agents was in danger. The spies Cizek and 
Liska worked for the Free Europe station at a salary of 
seven marks. What a nice gang Free Europe collects. . . . 
There are many names for the enemies and slanderers 
of our Republic—the Voice of America, the Voice of 
Free Czechoslovakia, etc. But there is only one name 


that would be appropriate: The Voice of spies, gangsters 
and murderers.” 


Poles Convicted as US Agents 


Similarly in Poland Radio, Warsaw reported on January 8 
that the Military Regional Court in Warsaw had sentenced 
five Poles to death as agents of American and British espi- 
onage. The trial lasted only one day. On January 7, Radio 
Warsaw accused the US of sponsoring subversive activi- 
ties: 

“The defendants were hired through the IRO [Inter- 
national Refugee Organization] by the American espion- 
age service in West Berlin [where, according to the in- 
dictment, they had. escaped in 1951]. The defendants 
engaged in espionage for the so-called emigre Political 
Council* . . . which is directly subordinate to the so- 
called Committee for a Free Europe. Traitors in the 
service of the Political Council are paid from the 100 
million dollar [American] fund supporting sabotage and 
diversion against the Soviet Union and the People’s Re- 
publics.” 

Three days later Radio Warsaw announced that three 
other Poles had been sentenced to death and two to life 





* The Political Council, which has its headquarters in London, 
is composed of the Polish Socialist Party, the National Democratic 
Party, the Independence and Democracy group and a few promi- 
nent non-party leaders. 








imprisonment for allegedly supplying American intelli- 
gence with information about the Polish Air Force and 
Silesian industry. In his final speech, the prosecutor at- 
tacked the US Embassy in Poland as a center for direct- 
ing espionage: 


“Former trials have proved that the US Embassy in 
Poland was a center for directing diversion, espionage 
and hostile propaganda. This task was performed by 
Ambassador Lane, as well as by other members and em- 
ployees of the Embassy. . . . The information center of 
the US Embassy broke Polish law while spreading war 
propaganda, and the Voice of America conveyed orders 
for terrorist attacks.” 


As in the previous trial, the defendants were also charged 
with working for the Political Council and Radio Free 
Europe. Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), January 10, said: 


“A pre-war intelligence agent, who is now an agent 
for the US arranged an interview between the defend- 
ant Jerzy Baron and a female representative of the radio 
station ‘Free Europe!’ Baron told this woman a great 
many lies about People’s Poland. For this, he received 
ten marks and a few cigarettes. . . . The accused Alfred 
Planeta, who at one time was punished for passing a 
fraudulent check, fled to Nuremberg in September 1950 

. and was directed to refugee center where he gave 
information to American intelligence. At the beginning 
of 1951, he came into contact with two representatives of 
American intelligence working for the Political Council, 
who hired him for espionage against Poland.” 


Glos Pracy (Warsaw), January 11, commented further, 
in typical Communist style, on the defendants’ past careers: 


“Baron failed in an attempt to murder his wife; 
Bikulicz was a notorious thief; Koj was a car thief; 
Planeta, a forger; Grieger, an embezzler. [These men] 
are an imposing collection of ‘political refugees’. .. . 
The ‘humanitarian’ Americans took good care of them, 
and Voice of America, BBC and Radio Free Europe in- 
solently bark about their pathetic fate. . . . Nobody 
knows which to admire more—American cynicism or the 
baseness of their servants.” 


Bulgarians Condemned to Death 


Bulgaria’s Vecherni Novini (Sofia), December 27, pub- 
lished an article entitled “For Dogs a Dog’s Death,” on 
the conviction of the group of “spies in the pay of agents 
of the American, British and Turkish intelligence services” 
on December 26: 


“None of these people could have been active long. 
[The American case] was ended almost immediately by 
evidence of the group supported by foreign power. We 
might say to the masters of these pitiful emissaries: “You 
American, British and Turkish warmongers are trying to 
interfere in our internal affairs. You cannot bear our 
Socialist progress. . . . But you should know, because this 
has been brought home to you by our workers, that you 
dare not interfere in our internal affairs. All your pitiful 
tools will suffer the same shameful fate [as these spies].” 


Radio Sofia, January 29, reported that two men had 
been sentenced to death and four others to prison for terms 


ranging from five to 15 years for alleged espionage activi- 
ties. One of the defendants, Kiril Dimiv Petronov, a for- 
mer Air Force officer, was said to have parachuted into 
Bulgaria as an “American intelligence agent.” 

On January 3, the Bulgarian Telegraph Agency reported 
a new trial of a group of “traitors” and “Titoite spies” in 
Blagoevgrad on December 28 and 29. The court sentenced 
five people to death and five others to prison for periods 
ranging from three to 20 years: 


“On orders from the Yugoslav Intelligence Service, 
two of the defendants organized an illegal counter-revo- 
lutionary terrorist group. The Titoites had assigned the 
band tasks such as collecting political, economic and 
military information, murdering Party and administra- 
tive officials, burning warehouses, demolishing trains and 
distributing anti-democratic leaflets. Before the traitors 
were caught, they had committed several crimes. [The 
spies] distributed leaflets and sent threatening letters to 
leading public personalities. In August 1951, [three of 
the accused] threw a bomb in Blagoevgrad. . . . On De- 
cember 15, 1951, the band set fire to a warehouse. The 
defendants pleaded guilty. . . . Defendant Stoyan Uzunov 
said: ‘Our task was to try every means to overthrow the 
People’s Government. Instructions to this effect were 
given us by Titoite diversionists.’ ” 


Yugoslavia’s Radio Belgrade, January 9, reported that a 
group of Yugoslavs living in Plovdiv, Bulgaria, had been 
tried and sentenced by the Bulgarian government as “espi- 
onage agents of the Yugoslav Embassy in Bulgaria.” The 
trial, as many other trials in Communist governed coun- 
tries, was not mentioned in any of the available issues of 
the Bulgarian press. The Yugoslav commentator said that 
the defendants, two of whom were condemned to death, 
had been in prison since May 1951: 


“During ten months, the [imprisoned] Yugoslavs were 
subjected to pressure and poor treatment until Cherven- 
kov’s police succeeded in obtaining ‘evidence’ from them 
about imaginary hostilities committed by Yugoslavia and 
the Yugoslav Embassy in Sofia. The unfortunate Yugo- 
slav citizens would probably still be in prison if it were 
not necessary to fabricate new ‘proof’ badly needed by 
Vishinsky at the UN. Such ‘proof’ was provided. Agents 
of the State Security did not hesitate to use all possible 
means to force the defendants to confess to crimes they 
had never committed. . . . The imaginary proof regard- 
ing anti-Bulgarian spying activity of the Yugoslay Em- 
bassy in Sofia will hardly lessen the impression created 
by Yugoslavia’s complaint to the United Nations about 
the Soviet bloc’s aggression against Yugoslavia. . . . This 
new judicial comedy surpasses the five trials of a similar 
nature which have taken place in Bulgaria during the 
last few months.” 


Hungary’s Radio Kossuth, December 22, broadcast that 
the AVH (Political Police) had arrested Janos Weisz- 
gruber and three associates as “spies working for American 
espionage” : 


“In January 1951, Weiszgruber and a companion fled 
to Austria, where he joined the American espionage or- 
ganization CIC. After special training in an American 








camp, he was dispatched to Hungary in October of this 
year. One of his assignments was to recruit a Budapest 
technician to build radio transmitters and receivers. An- 
other task was to recruit persons who would assist infil- 
trating terrorists. Among Weiszgruber’s equipment were 
machine guns, pistols, hand grenades, camping equip- 
ment, flashlights, maps and poison. He also carried 1,000 
forints and 100 shillings as well as a radio receiver and 
transmitter set. As our listeners know, the US has pro- 
vided no less than a hundred million dollars for the 
training of spies and diversionists.” 


Allege US Parachuted Spies 


Romania’s Agerpress, December 27, reported that a 
Bucharest military tribunal had sentenced four “terrorists” 
to death: 


“The diversionist spies were parachuted into Roman- 
ian territory by an American aircraft which took off 
from Greece. The spies confessed that they had been 
recruited by Americans from an Italian camp for dis- 
placed persons . . . and that they had attended courses 
in spying, shooting, parachuting, [etc.] .. . . They said 
that they were ordered to plan terrorist acts in Romania 
and to hire agents to gather information about . . . the 
Romanian army, armaments, airports, military plants, 
railway bridges, oil reservoirs. . . . According to Law 
No. 16 of 1949, which provides capital punishment for 
treason, the military tribunal condemned the four spies 
to death.” 


On December 19, the Greek Communist radio broad- 
casting from Romania reported a Bucharest trial of two 
“American spies,” Osmanov and Sarantsev, who were sup- 
posedly trained by US intelligence and “parachuted onto 
Romanian soil by an American plane which took off from 
Greece.” A slightly different report of the same date from 
Radio Moscow said that the two spies were dropped on 
the Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic* and had subse- 
quently been executed by a firing squad. Both Communist 
radios, however, agreed on their charges against the US. 
The Greek commentator said: 


. . . facts have been revealed which throw a great 
deal of light on spying activities organized by the Gen- 
eral Staff, the Security Police and Anglo-American im- 
perialists. Today the United States airfields in Greece 
are being used as springboards for spies and saboteurs 
who operate against the People’s Democracies and the 
Soviet Union. Tomorrow they will try to use them for 
atomic bombings.” 


A recent refugee disclosed that Osmanov and Sarantsev 
were members of a group of about 120 persons arrested 
by the MVD in August, 1951, and “accused of sabotaging 
railroad communications between Romania and the USSR. 
Other members of the group have been identified as: 
Manoilescu, Nomenco, Shtarushkine, Michailov and Zu- 
brevsky.” 


* The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic is the eastern half 
of Romanian Moldavia, known as Bessarabia, which was annexed 
by the USSR in June, 1940. 


Political 


Other Charges Supplement Trials 


Other recent Communist propaganda has supplemented 
anti-US charges made during the trials with further at- 
tacks against US “espionage” and foreign and internal 
policy. 

In Poland, Glos Pracy (Warsaw), January 8, approved 


the UN Soviet delegation’s protest against the US Mutual 
Security .Act: 


“The Soviet delegation to the UN brought to light an 
ignominious bill of the American Congress concerning 
the financing of espionage in the USSR and the People’s 
Democracies. This discovery created a panic among 
clients of the reptilian $100,000,000 fund. [In connec- 
tion with this] a few days ago we wrote about. . . the 
Polish-American Congress, which was compelled to admit 
that not only the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe, but also the Polish, Ukranian and Czech organi- 
zations are in the pay of the Fund designated for diver- 
sion and sabotage in democratic countries.” 


Hungary’s Szabad Nep (Budapest), December 30, com- 
mented on the US government’s decision to close Hun- 


garian consulates in New York and Cleveland on December 
31: 


“The Hungarian People’s Democracy will certainly 
survive this terrible blow. All this hardly frightens our 
workers. . . . The US does not allow honest, peaceful 
democrats to go abroad very often. Those American 
visitors—besides the diplomatic corps—who still come to 
Hungary, slip over the border, usually at night, supplied 
with submachine guns, hand grenades and false papers. 
Sooner or later, however, such guests are taken care of 
by our State Security authorities.” 


Szabad Nep also commented on America’s ransoming 
of the four US fliers who were forced down on Hungarian 
territory on November 19: 


“The fact that the US paid the fines, the fliers con- 
fessed and accepted the verdict of the People’s Court, 
and Washington no longer mentions the case of the con- 
fiscated transport, proves that the fliers’ sentence was 
just. .. . The Americans accused us of inhumanity, but 
it was they who caused the airmen’s relatives a great 
deal of worry. The whole world knows that the US 
government could have reassured the relatives immedi- 
ately, but political speculation proved stronger than [the 
US government’s] humanity. . . . There is no interna- 
tional law which authorizes the American legation or 
consular officials to visit detained American border vio- 
lators . . . and we have the right to hold persons incom- 
municado who have violated our frontiers.” 


The following excerpt from the Hungarian White Book 
published in December to protest 151 “hostile” acts of the 
US government indicts Robert Vogeler for espionage: 


“Colonel Robert A. Vogeler, who has been a profes- 
sional employee of the United States espionage service 
since 1942, was sent to Hungary with orders from official 
United States military authorities to engage in espionage 
activity and to organize an intelligence network under 
the pretext of supervising the Standard Works.” 

Continued on page 6 
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Poland—“You are listening to the Voice of Free Europe.” 


Sztander Molodych 








Bulgaria—“Two Soldiers in Korea—‘Why are you putting on gloves?’ Pr 
‘I don’t want to leave any fingerprints.’ ” Sturshel 





Hungary—“Truman’s Dictionary of Lies (In the UN Comrade 
Vishinsky exposed Truman and Company’s Encyclopedia of Un- 
truths which calls aggression, defense; the oppression of people, 
liberation, etc.)” Translation of legends: “1, Peace; 2, Peace Dove; 





3, Little Bird Lost; 4, Peaceful Inquirer; 5, Life Without Fear; Romania—“Truman: ‘Well those dollars [spent for 
6, Olive Branch; 7, Spreading Culture; 8, Brave U. S. Warrior.” espionage in Romania] went down the drain too.’” 
udos Matyr Scanteia | 


The Hate 


The cartoons reproduced on the opposite page and the 
headlines listed below reflect the acidity with which the 
anti-U.S. propaganda campaign is being pursued in the 
captive countries of Europe. Denied many of the normal 
domestic targets for invective, the Satellite press has lost 
no opportunity for abuse of the West. These headlines were 


Political 


Campaign 


selected from one principle newspaper in each Iron Curtain 
country during the period of one month (December). The 
headlines below represent only a small fraction of the total 
number of similar articles in each publication, and a micro- 
scopic segment of the total “hate-America” campaign im- 
posed by all media upon the peoples of Communist Europe. 





Bulgaria— Otechestven Front 


Americans Using War Prisoners for Atomic Tests 

Our Country Has Not Been and Will Not Be a Colony of 
American Imperialists 

The Soviet Representative Again Unmasks American 
Machinations in the Greek Question 

US Exploitation and Extermination of the Heroic Greek 
People Continues 

Fruits of the Americanization of Education in Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia 

The Economic Commission for Europe—a Tool for Carry- 
ing Out America’s Aggressive Policy 

Repeated Futile Schemes of the USA for the Acceptance 
of Greece in the Security Council 

American Diversionists in Romania Sentenced to Death 

American Confessions of Corruption Among Governing 
Circles 


Czechoslovakia— Rude Pravo 

American Imperialists Will Not Escape Responsibility for 
Munich 

Korean Soldier Describes the Aggressors’ Brutality to Pris- 
oners of War 

Imperialists Releasing More Nazi Murderers 

USA Attempting to Subject the Entire UNO to Her Plans 

Tito Granting Mercy to Anglo-American Agent Arch- 
bishop Stepinac 

American Monopolist Scared of Disruption in the Im- 
perialist Aggressive Camr 

Dollars of Judas 

Under the Protection of the American Aggressors 

Monstrous Atrocities of American Imperialists 

Rankovic’s Gestapo—American Intelligence Agency 

Self-Admitted Arson and Sabotage 

Cosmopolitism—lInstrument of Imperialistic Aggression 


Hungary—Szabad Nep 

The USA Needs the Support of All Murderers and Black- 
guards 

Japanese Experts in Mass Murder Have Arrived in Korea 
by Order of the US 

American Organizers of Sabotage and Diversion Unmasked 

American Occupation Forces Commit Excesses in Italy 

American Atrocity in Greece 


“Office of Filthy Activities” in Washington 

Americans Sacrifice Their “Allies” to Save Their Own 
Troops 

The Hangman—and His American Protectors 

The American Law for Financing Spies and Diversionists 
Unmasks the Hypocritical Nature of American Peace 
Slogans 

American Aggressors Organize Spying and Diversionism 

America is Spying—And How! 

American Threats 

Americans do Not Regard Koreans as Human Beings 


Poland—Trybuna Ludu 


Peaceful Phrases and Aggressive Contents of US Policy 

American Fiasco in Paris 

American Airplane Intended to Parachute Tito’s Saboteurs 
into USSR Territory 

Barbarous Bombardments of Korean Towns by the US 
Air Force 

American Organizers of Subversion and Espionage Un- 
masked 

New Examples of Corruption in the US 

Under the Pretext of Aid the US Inhumanly Exploits 
Underdeveloped Countries 

“Department of Dirty Work” 

Two American Spies Arrested in Romania 

American Bluff Calculated to Deceive Nations 

US Violates International Decisions and Agreements 

US Delays Negotiations at Panmunjom : 


Romania— Scanteia 


Against the Interference of the American Imperialists in 
the Internal Affairs of Our Country 

Divergences in the Aggressive North Atlantic Pact 

The Unmasking of the Aggressive Policy of the American 
Government towards Romania 

The Odious American-Titoist Plot at the UN 

France Under the Yoke of American Imperialists 

Yankees, Go Home! 

Complete Unmasking of the American Imperialists’ Methods 

The Trial of a Group of American Spies, Terrorists and 
Diversionary Agents 

The American Aggressors Who Organize Subversion and 
Spying 











Continued from page 3 


The White Book also contained voluminous condemna- 
tions of the State Department, the US Legation in Hun- 
gary, the American-Hungarian Federation, the CIA, the 
Hungarian National Council, the Voice of America, CIC, 
NATO, and the National Committee for a Free Europe, 
including Radio Free Europe. 

The Romanian weekly, Contemporanul (Bucharest) , De- 
cember 7, published a long article attacking the US Blue- 
book on Violation of Human Rights in Romania, and 
US foreign policy in general. The passage quoted below 
condemned the “champions” of The National Committee 
for a Free Europe: 


“The Committee for a ‘Free’ Europe is a fairly recent 
creation. . . . The names of the five champions of this 
new ‘Crusade for Freedom’ are ample evidence of the 
aims of the Committee. The President, General Lucius 
Clay . . . who has choked to death Germany’s unity; 
Harold Stassen, a staunch warmonger; Drew Pearson 
. . . American press gangster; Henry Ford, the second, 
head of the ‘Ford Automobile Empire’ of Detroit— 
headquarters of the ‘crusaders’ . . . and Cobo, Mayor of 
Detroit, a man who specialized in strike breaking for the 
benefit of his master, Ford, who pockets super-fat 
profits. . . . The Detroit gang, has, of course, illustrious 
patrons. That is why Mr. Truman sent his blessings . . . 
the Detroit Crusaders are plotting together with all the 
political derelicts of East and Southeast Europe who 
took refuge in the ‘great Republic across the ocean.’” 


East-West Split Defined 


— 


Czechoslovakia’s Lidove Noviny (Prague), January 1 
tersely analyzed the division between East and West: 


> 


“Until now Mr. Truman always appealed only to 
governments of friendly nations and forgot about their 
citizens. Now he has acted uncharacteristically. He of- 
fered $100,000,000 to criminals and adventurers of the 
entire world for sabotage against the USSR and the 
People’s Democracies. . . . Thus we are witnesses of the 
most important split in the world: here, creative en- 
deavor, represented by Stalin; there, Mr. Truman ap- 
pealing to gangsters, spies and saboteurs. Here, millions 
of diligent hands; there, millions of dollars. Two worlds 
—and there is nothing more to be said.” 


Lidove Noviny, December 19, published Premier Zapo- 
tocky’s speech to the Presidium of the Central Action Com- 
mittee of the National Front on December 18. Among 
other things, Zapotocky explained the reasons for the gov- 
ernment’s “defense measures” : 


“If we had not organized for our national security and 
defense, we would probably have failed to suppress the 
vicious plots against us. We do not want to be defeated 
and therefore, we are taking defense measures. [Our ene- 
mies] want us to be feeble and helpless. They would 
like us to fail in our industrial plans and to be con- 
fronted by strikes and dissatisfaction. Since they can 
scarcely wait for this to happen, they are sending over 
their spies, saboteurs and murderers to plot criminal ac- 


tions. This refers not only to the American imperialists 
. . » but also to other capitalist States which are trying to 
organize subversive activities in our peace-loving coun- 
tries.” 


Zapotocky stressed the fact that the Communists had 
prevented and would continue to prevent war: 


“*There will be no war’ we declared years ago. . . . 
Truth proved to be with us. There has been no war. 
Our treacherous exiles have been waiting in vain for it 
to come. Even now they are counting on it... . Our 
foreign policy was [and is] oriented toward the peace- 
loving and powerful Union of the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and the solidity of our friendship treaties with 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Democratic Repub- 
lics.” 


On December 11, Lidove Noviny asserted that the US 
government intended to continue the Korean war: 


“American soldiers do not want to fight in Korea any 
longer and this fact has produced great panic in high 
American circles. On the one hand, American rulers 
have denied British and American news reports about 
the approaching armistice, and at the same time, they 
hurriedly issued several orders directing American sol- 
diers to continue fighting. The American Defense De- 
partment issued a special communique denying any halt 
in Korean operations and declared that Ridgway had 
been asked to clarify matters.” 


Attack US Policy in Germany 


Many Communist press attacks have also been directed 
against US policy in Western Germany. Czechoslovakia’s 
Mlada Fronta (Prague), December 2, for example, carried 
the following article: 


“In Japan and Germany a powerful resistance move- 
ment against American war preparations has developed. 
In West Germany alone, over 4,000,000 people have al- 
ready expressed their feelings in a referendum attacking 
remilitarization and demanding a peaceful unification 
of the country. . . .” 


Hungary’s Szabad Nep (Budapest), January 17, pub- 
lished Secretary General of the German Peace Council 
Heinz Willmann’s speech against West German rearma- 
ment to the National Peace Council in Budapest, which 
financed the lecture. Willmann is quoted as saying: 


“Germany is split in two. And in the Western sector 
there are feverish preparations for a new American- 
sponsored war. . . . The German peace movement fights 
determinedly against the rearmament of Western Ger- 
many. Despite the Fascist terrorism of the Adenauer 
government, secret votes are held in West German fac- 
tories against rearmament. Soviet peace policies have a 
significant influence in West Germany despite wild 
American incitements to war. In 1952, the desire of all 
peace-loving elements in our homeland to become unified 
will be realized. We shall reach this goal in close col- 
laboration with the peace fighters of all nations.” 


The Polish government’s campaign against Western Ger- 
many included indirect attacks against the Holy See as well 
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as direct attacks against the West. Trybuna Ludu, Decem- 
ber 13, announced a convention of Polish priests and 
Catholic leaders in Wroclaw protesting the “remilitariza- 
tion and revisionistic proposals of Bonn leaders.”* Radio 
Warsaw, December 12 broadcast some of the speeches as 
follows: 


“The lands East of the Oder and Neisse belong to the 
Polish Republic. The German Democratic Republic 
not only recognized the Oder-Neisse frontier, but also 
[acknowledged] that the frontier is a frontier of friend- 
ship between our two nations. . . . Western political 
circles and certain representatives of Church hierarchy 
are responsible for the wave of anti-Polish revisionism 
in Western Germany. [The following resolution was 
drafted:] ‘By fighting against remilitarization and re- 
visionism, and by attempting to strengthen the frontiers 
of our country, Catholics in Poland are helping the Ger- 
man nation in its efforts to create a united and peace- 
loving Germany.’ ” 


The convention also drafted a resolution demanding the 
appointment of regular Bishops and Bishoprics in the West- 
ern Recovered Territories to replace the present temporary 
Rome appointees. A Polish emigre has commented on the 
convention as follows: 


“The convention, which was undoubtedly inspired by 
the pro-regime Catholic group, was probably not only 
convened for the purpose of attacking West German re- 
militarization and revisionism, but also for the purpose 
of causing a split in the Polish Catholic Church by de- 
manding that the Holy See appoint regular Bishops. 
Since the Soviet Union and the Satellite Governments 
have not agreed to a Peace Conference with Germany, 
where the Western boundaries of Poland could possibly 
receive international acceptance, the Holy See cannot 
anticipate the decision and appoint regular Bishops in 
these territories despite the demands of pro-regimist 
Catholics.” 


Another significant incident in the revisionism campaign 
occurred on December 16, when the Catholic weekly Ty- 
godnik Powszechny (Cracow), published an interview with 
Archbishop Wyszynski, Primate of Poland. Two days later 
the Communist press attacked the Primate, whose absence 
from the convention in Wroclaw was noteworthy, for not 
sufficiently asserting Poland’s right to the Western Recov- 
ered Territories and for his failure to demand the appoint- 
ment of regular Bishoprics. In the interview, the Primate 
defended and explained the Holy See’s silence on the sub- 
ject of revisionism: 


. . » . Over seven million Catholics, three thousand of 
whom are priests, now live in these Territories. . . . The 
Holy See undoubtedly acknowledged the organization of 
Church life in Western Territories . . . and has a com- 
plete understanding of our attitude. . . . The Holy See’s 
authorization [of Church reconstruction and develop- 
ment] . . . shows better than words the Holy See’s favor- 


* The present Polish frontier, which includes the Western Re- 
covered Territories was established by the 1945 Potsdam Agree- 
ment. 
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able attitude towards the Western Recovered Terri- 
tories.” 


Archbishop Wyszynski insisted that the Polish Episcopate 
shared the government’s attitude toward German revision- 


ism, and indirectly excused his absence from the Catholic 
convention: 


“It is not for Bishops, as representatives of the Church, 
to make declarations and to speak at meetings. . . . Our 
quiet presence among the people, our blessing and com- 
mon prayers are most proper for us and the most effec- 
tive expression of our stand in defense of Western 
Territories.” 


Trybuna Ludu, December 18, condemned Archbishop 
Wyszynski for the interview and charged the Polish Epis- 
copate with a “strange silence” in the matter of German 
revisionism : 


“The Primate’s interview cannot satisfy Polish public 
opinion and does not show sincere attempts on the part 
of the Episcopate to fulfill the commitments of the agree- 
ment with the government. Polish public opinion has 
shown more than once its judgment of the Episcopate’s 
actions . . . and the last interview given by Primate 
Wyszynski has proved this opinion to be correct.” 


Truman-Churchill Parley Scored 


Bulgaria’s Radio Sofia, January 16, commented on the 
Truman-Churchill meeting: 


“They met in order to come to an agreement on ques- 
tions over which the blood of nations not only drips but 
pours . . . [Churchill] represented the interests of the 
British capitalists and [Truman] the American capital- 
ists. .. . ‘We are being exhausted by the war in Malaya’ 
said the one, comfortably settling into an armchair. 
How little did his phlegmatic words correspond to the 
terrible truth they concealed. New contingents of sol- 
diers with tanks and cannons are disembarking from 
British ships and killing thousands of innocent Malay- 
ans. . .. [The other man] spoke of using atomic weapons 
for the mass destruction of mankind in the same tone in 
which a host discusses the state of the weather with a 
guest. .. . They spoke of defending the West, yet both 
knew that they were speaking of aggression against peo- 
ples liberated from the capitalist yoke. “We are fighting 
with all possible means for peace on earth,’ Truman 
said, as he played one of Chopin’s melodies. . . . The 
secret lies in the words ‘all possible means’. Truman is 
fighting for peace by feverishly preparing for war. . . 
Judging from the present results of the meeting one 
might say, as Shakespeare said, ‘Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,’ or perhaps something, but something which most 
certainly will not be told to the peoples.” 


Radio Sofia also deplored “American control of Britain”: 


“Churchill informed the world that he had won a 
great victory for Great Britain. He was supposed to have 
obtained the right of vetoing the use of US air bases 
in Great Britain. . . . The right had to be obtained. 
Tomorrow, on the same basis, the British government 
may have to get permission from the United States to 








build Houses of Parliament or to appoint a new Under- 
secretary of State to one of the offices.” 


On January 13, Radio Sofia “reported” on President 
Truman’s January 9 State of the Union message to Con- 


gress: 


gation of the imperialistic ideology and clandestine dis- 
ruptive and subversive activities against . . . Socialism. 
This is the great danger of the Zionist agency of the 
imperialists, spreading across the borders of the State 
of Israel.” 


“A number of demogogic statements in connection 
with peace were made in the message. It has been as- 
serted that peace is the main aim of American foreign 
policy. This message, especially Truman’s appeal for 
speeding up arms production, refutes these statements. 
As usual, Truman has attempted to justify the fulfill- 
ment of [his] military program by building up a ground- 
less case of aggression against the United States. While 
speaking of peace, the American President paid tribute 
to American aggression in Korea, to the separate Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty, to the creation of the aggressive 
Atlantic Pact, to the armament of Western countries, 
and to similar acts. .. . At the end of the message, Tru- 
man attacked those who criticize the present policy of 
the United States. Truman said: ‘Every day a group of 
cowards shouts that we are not on the right path, that 
we do not know what we are doing, and that we shall 
fail.’” 


II. OPEN ANTI-SEMITISM MARKS 
NEW ATTACKS 


Rude Pravo, January 23, published the following article 
on the same subject: 


“Zionism is a weapon of American imperialism . . 
the ideology of Jewish bourgeois nationalism—the ide- 
ology by which the Jewish nationalistic bourgeoisie 
serving American imperialism intend to influence 
Czechoslovak citizens of Jewish origin. The Zionists, 
who are subservient to the class enemy, found their way 
into the Communist parties . . . and undermined them 
from within. Some members of the Communist Party 
also yielded to the influence of Zionism. They became 
victims of the ideology of Cosmopolitanism and of Jew- 
ish bourgeois nationalism. [These people] can no 
longer regard events from the viewpoint of the worker's 
class struggle or of the struggle for Socialism.” 


Tvorba, December 27, voiced other less direct anti- 
Semitic sentiments in an article comparing pre-war condi- 
tions in the Ostrava mining district to present Communist 
conditions: 


“{In pre-war Czechoslovakia, a miner] had to work 
hard not for the sake of his family, but for those Gutt- 


Reverberations of the Slansky affair, as well as Com- 
munist reprobation of “cosmopolitanism” and hostility to- 
wards Israel, reveal another aspect of anti-West propa- 
ganda: the Communist fear of “Jewish deviationism.” In 
its issue of December 13, Czechoslovakia’s Tvorba (Prague), 
openly called the Jews a main source of “imperialism” and 
“subversion” : 


manns and Rothschilds, shareholders, pirates, slavedriv- 
ers. . . . [The cost of] mechanization did not reduce the 
Rothschilds’ profits, although they were forced to keep 
their prices for Vitkovice iron on the [same] level as bet- 
ter equipped companies. [Instead, mechanization] re- 
sulted in the reduction of workers’ wages. . . . Workers’ 
families . . . were dependent, not on their breadwinners, 





“American-English aggressors . . . recruit individuals 
isolated from the people. . . . Many cosmopolites, who 
later became agents of American-English warmongers, 
came from the ranks of Zionists . . . who did not have 
deep roots in the nation. Today, Israel is in the hands 
of bourgeois Jewish nationalists who have sold them- 
selves to American imperialists. The imperialists use 
Israel as their agency_against colonial national liberation 
movements. They also use Zionists for destructive, sub- 
versive and hostile activities against the USSR and the 
People’s Democracies. . . . Thus, the chauvinist and 
racist Hitler and the ‘world citizen’ Trotsky joined 
hands on the road to treason.” 


Lidove Noviny, January 17, published a long anti-Zionist 
article entitled “Zionism, Agency of Western Imperialists” : 


“The interests of imperialistic powers in the Middle 
East have recently concentrated on Israel. The Jewish 
bourgeoisie is collaborating with its imperialistic class 
ally against its own people. Here, too, ideological dema- 
gogic weapons are being used for the domination and 
suppression of the working masses. The main and most 
dangerous [weapon] is Zionism. . . . Friends of Zionism 
are not only in Israel. They are all over the world. 
Their activities are not limited, as some people think, 
to emigration to Israel. Their activities center on propa- 


but on the Rothschilds and Guttmanns abroad, who 
were busy clipping stock coupons and spending tainted 
money, gained by the cruel exploitation of labor and 
[by the sacrifice] of human lives.” 


Jewish Communists Purged 


According to a refugee report from Vienna, many ar- 
rests of Jewish Communists have followed Slansky’s purge, 
and the ex-Secretary General of the Party is now charged 
with working for the “bourgeois capitalist State of Israel”: 


“Laci Porges, a Jew and former district chief of the 
Czechoslovak Secret Police in Bratislava, has recently 
been arrested for ‘carrying out Slansky’s instructions that 
refugees from Hungary and Slovakia be permitted to 
cross the Czechoslovak-Austrian border’. . . . Reports of 
the Secret Police on the Slansky investigation also accuse 
him of helping Jewish-American capitalists to smuggle 
Jewish property out of Czechoslovakia, and of working 
for Israel. . .. The government has conducted large scale 
arrests of prominent Jewish Communists in Slovakia. 
The Communist Party leader of Zilina and a leading 
official of the food industry in Bratislava were among 
those purged.” 


A further incident in the anti-cosmopolite campaign was 
the removal of Bedrich Geminder’s name in November 





from the masthead of “For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s 
Democracy,” the principal organ of the Cominform. Gem- 
inder, a Jew, was formerly managing editor of the publica- 
tion and generally known as a Moscow agent in the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party. Late in 1951, there were repeated 
but officially unconfirmed rumors that Geminder, as an 
associate of Slansky in the Central Secretariat, had been 
removed along with him. 


A Jew who escaped from Poland at the end of Novem- 


ber gave the following account of the Communist govern- 
ment’s hostility towards Israel: 


“Contact with Israel is forbidden and the Israeli Min- 
ister in Warsaw is not permitted to associate or work 
with local Jews. The Israeli Minister previously dealt 
with Polish-Israeli trade and Jewish emigration to Pal- 
estine, but since Ben Gurion’s visit to the US this year, 
the Polish attitude towards Israel has changed under 
Soviet pressure. Exchange of goods between the two 
countries has almost stopped. The only fairly large 
transaction this year was the exchange of Israeli lemons 
for Polish china. The emigration of Polish Jews to 
Palestine has also almost entirely ceased.” 


The report went on to describe the liquidation of Jew- 
ish institutions in Poland: 


“Although the only official discrimination against the 
Jews is the refusal to recognize Jewish holidays, almost 
all Jewish institutions have been liquidated. The only 
Jewish organization still in existence is the Town Com- 
munity, which formerly carried on welfare work and 
took charge of the registration of births, marriages, 
deaths. . . . The Town Community is now confined 
solely to religious work. The official explanation of the 
liquidation of Jewish institutions is that such a move 
will end pre-Communist racial discrimination. The 
Communists’ real purpose was to abolish institutions 
which they could not control and which could have be- 
come anti-revolutionary forces.” 


The Secretary General of the Hungarian Academy of 
Science, Erdey-Gruz, defined cosmopolitanism as uncritical 
acceptance of everything “Western,” and attacked Western 
science. Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), December 11, pub- 
lished Erdey-Gruz’s speech to the Academy, in which he 
said: 


“Scientific research in the hands of warmongers pro- 
duces new and terrible weapons which aim at mass-de- 
struction, arms production and studies of bacteria which 
will cause death to the greatest possible number of 
people. Scientists of the Peace Camp, on the other 
hand, study new methods to speed up and facilitate 
construction. . . . The most dangerous form of cosmo- 
politanism is to belittle Soviet science. . . . It is not our 
fault that there is always less and less left for us to learn 
from Western scientists about progress, or that progres- 
sive science is increasingly suppressed in the West. The 
Soviet scientists have proved by their actions that the 
conscious application of methods of dialectic material- 
ism best promotes the development of science and the 
interests of workers.” 
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lil. “ENEMIES OF THE PEOPLE” 


As distinguished from the widely publicized trials of 
“American spies” and the barrage of anti-U.S. accusations, 
Satellite leaders have continued their attempts to strengthen 
Communist “vigilance” by making the usual public ex- 
amples of various “resistance groups” and “enemies of the 


people.” 


In Bulgaria, Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), December 8, 
reported that the Sofia District Court had sentenced two 
men to death and seven to prison for periods ranging from 
one to 20 years as members of “an armed resistance group 
against the Bulgarian government.” According to the 
newspaper, the two major defendants “were in possession 
of automatic rifles, bombs, revolvers and cash. . . .” 

Poland’s Radio Warsaw, December 21, announced that 
three men had been condemned to death, and one to 15 
years in prison for the alleged murder of left-wing political 
leaders during the German occupation. The defendants 
were said to have belonged to the branch of the Polish 
wartime underground whose cryptonym was “Start”. Ac- 
cording to a Polish exile, the trial was one of a series ar- 
ranged to vilify the war-time resistance in Poland. The 
same exile also commented on the Communist method of 
hinting at the nature of trials still in preparation: 


“Wladzimierz Lechowicz, former head of ‘Start’ and 
now in prison, testified at the trial. He admitted that 
he had cooperated with Marian Spychalski, former Com- 
munist and Vice-Minister of National Defense, who is 
also in jail. Spychalski is used by the Communists to 
symbolize rightist deviation in the Armed Forces, just as 
Gomulka is used to symbolize rightist deviation in the 
Polish Communist Party. The Communists usually re- 
veal charges to be made at future trials in previous 
trials. It is thus probable that Gomulka, Spychalski and 
Lechowicz will be tried together.” 


Absentee Workers Sentenced 


In Hungary, the Supreme Court’s decision of January 2 
to penalize workers for violation of labor discipline (see 
page 13) was put swiftly into practice. On January 9, 
Radio Budapest announced that the Budapest Central 
District Court had sentenced four semi-skilled “absentee” 
workers to four-five months corrective labor, and had re- 
duced their salaries by 20-25 percent. The charges fol- 
lowed the pattern quoted below: 


“Istvan Kelemen, a semi-skilled chemical worker, left 
the Automobile Repair Works last June without per- 
mission . . . and took on another job for a brief period. 
. - » Last November he left this job, also without per- 
mission. Since November, he has been absent from his 
present position 13 days for no justifiable reason. . . .” 


The court also warned the defendants about future ab- 
senteeism: 


“Under the provisions of the law governing correc- 
tive labor, if those who are required to perform this 
labor continue to infringe labor discipline, the remain- 
ing periods of their corrective terms can be changed by 
the court to prison sentences.” 








Three days later, Szabad Nep (Budapest), reported that 
the Tata District Court had prosecuted four miners for 
“hampering production and undermining discipline by un- 
ruly behavior and absenteeism.” As in the previous trial, 
the miners were sentenced to corrective labor and had 
their wages cut. 


Sporadic Resistance Activities 


Meanwhile, unofficial reports about isolated and spor- 
adic resistance activities in Communist-dominated countries 
describe troublesome guerrilla attacks and incidents of 
disaffection. An ex-partisan of the Czechoslovak resistance 
reported on anti-Communist guerrilla activity in Eastern 
and Northern Slovakia: 


“Guerilla activities in the mountains are a headache 
to the State Security Corps. At least twice a month, the 
State Police attempt to crush the guerrillas by surprise 
attacks. State Military units are equipped with sound 
detectors and telegraphs, and planes are used to spot 
movements in the forests. The people assist the guerillas 
in tracking down communist agents and informers. The 
police forces in Eastern and Southern Slovakia are in- 
creasing the size of their units because of this resistance 
activity. In November, 80 specially trained mountain 
troops were sent to the Tatra mountains in Northern 
Slovakia to suppress partisan groups. On November 19, 
a group of resistance fighters set fire to large quantities 
of ammunition and arms at a depot which supplies mili- 
tary and police units. During the first encounter be- 
tween the police and resistance groups on November 25, 
the government is reported to have suffered considerable 
losses.” 


Other Czechoslovak resistance activities are described in 
the following report: 


“Sabotage of railway lines is frequent. On November 
21, for instance, about ten pounds of dynamite and two 
land mines were found on a railway bridge on the Kosice- 
Opatka line. There has also been repeated destruction 
of signal boxes on the Bratislava line. On December 7, 
in Hradiste, Eastern Moravia, posters nine inches square 
appeared on the walls and fences, inciting the people 
to join the underground front.” 


According to a Budapest correspondent, an anti-Com- 
munist resistance movement has also developed in Western 
Hungary. “Members of the organization make lists of un- 
popular Party members and assist deserters and young 
Hungarian AWOLs. The Hungarian government has re- 
cently sent a signal corps detachment to Simasag forest to 
track down the movement.” 


Another informant has described a purge in the Hun- 
garian Army: 


“Two months ago, a conspiracy was disclosed through 
the arrest of a group of officers on the day before their 
planned escape from Hungary in a military plane. 
Thorough investigation by the Secret Police revealed far 
more serious disaffection than the authorities had pre- 
sumed. 60 regular army officers are believed to have 
been executed and over 600 persons arrested. General 
Istvan Bata, Chief of Staff, has ordered a thorough 
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shakeup of the officer corps. About 1500 officers—from 
captains to colonels—face dismissal or assignment to re- 
mote areas.” 


A Romanian refugee has recently reported on a par- 
tisan movement in the Southeastern part of the country: 


“Most of the partisans are former prisoners who es- 
caped from the Danube Black Sea Canal Works. Peasant 
families in the area give them food and arms. Because 
some members of the militia have been reluctant to fire 
on these partisans, Russians have been sent to suppress 
the movement. Other refugees from Constantza report 
that wounded Russian soldiers arrived there at the end 
of the year. A local Constantza paper often mentions 
that ‘the police have succeeded in liquidating several par- 
tisans’—but no details are ever given.” 


Yugoslavia’s Tanjug wire service (Belgrade), December 
24, reported a revolt in a Romanian steam boiler factory 
in Bucharest when Russians came to take over factory 
equipment for transportation to the Soviet Union. Ac- 
cording to this report the Romanian police intervened and 
quelled the rebellion. 


IV. ARMAMENTS AND MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Concurrently with their anti-West propaganda cam- 
paign, Communist leaders repeatedly stressed the impor- 
tance of rearmament and military training as defense 
measures against “Western aggression.” This emphasis is 
confirmed by unofficial reports describing increased military 
preparations in all Communist-dominated countries and 
by the program of economic mobilization treated elsewhere 
in this issue (see page 18). 

Poland’s Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), December 19, for ex- 
ample, described the official opening of a Military-Tech- 
nical Academy in Warsaw for the training of officers and 
testing of new military equipment.* At the inaugural cere- 
monies, General Korczyc, Chief of the General Staff and 
a Vice-Minister of Defense said: 


“Because the American imperialists and warmongers 
are preparing a new war against the Soviet Union and 
countries of the People’s Democracy, and because the 
reactionary government of Western Germany openly 
shouts slogans of revenge and territorial revision, and is 
organizing a neo-Hitlerian Wehrmacht, further and con- 
tinuous strengthening of our country’s defenses has be- 
come urgent.” 


Refugee reports describe the construction of airfields and 
military depots in Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. An émigré 
from Czechoslovakia wrote the following: 


“Work on an airfield near Prerov, Moravia, was 
started at the end of 1950. By October, 1951, five 
hangars were completed. The workers are soldiers from 
the Auxiliary Technical Platoon, and a military unit 


* Poland has two other military academies: a Military-Political 
Academy described in the last issue of News From BEHIND THE 
Iron Curtain, and an Academy of the General Staff for the 
schooling of field commanders and staff officers. 
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closely guards the site. The airfield will have large un- 
derground fuel tanks. Three Soviet jet planes were seen 
on the airfield in September. The construction is for 
the defense of the Ostrava industrial region. Another 
airfield of approximately seven square kilometers is 
under construction near Hradiste in Southeastern Mor- 
avia. About 700 military convicts and political prison- 
ers are employed on construction, besides 1,600 civilians. 
New barracks have been built near the airport for Air 
Force troops, and a direct pipeline to a nearby refinery 
is being built two miles from Hodonin [near the Slo- 
vakian border]. 

“Other large airfields are under construction near 
Straz and Sekule on the Moravian border, in the vicinity 
of Dobrany-Vodni Ujezd, Budejovice and Beroun in 
Rohemia, and near Kosice in Eastern Slovakia. The 
Dobrany-Vodni Ujezd airfield has a runway two miles 
long and a half mile wide for jet planes. 

“In Northeastern Moravia, near Slavicin-Mladotov, 
underground Army depots are being expanded. The de- 
pots will be 20 by 150 and 30 by 200 meters in size. 
Construction is closely guarded and some of the depots 
already contain grenades, explosives and other war ma- 
terial. Five carloads of asbestos suits were shipped to the 
depot in October. In Hranice, Moravia, a new army 
training center is being built. Hranice is also the site 
of an army officers training academy.” 


A letter from a former citizen of Bulgaria said that the 
government is presently constructing 17 new airfields: 


“One of the airfields near Sofia will be used for jet - 
propelled planes. Construction is often under the super- 
vision of Soviet engineers. Most of the government’s 400 
military planes—which far exceed the 90 authorized by 
the Peace Treaty—were produced in the USSR. A num- 
ber of these are bombers.” 


Secret Hungarian Plant 


An exile has reported on production in a Hungarian 
war plant: 


“A ‘top-secret’ plant at Cinkota is engaged in the pro- 
duction of V missiles. The factory, which is surrounded 
by a ten-foot brick wall and patrolled by Soviet guards, 
employs 450 skilled workers recruited from various 
specialized plants throughout the country. Soviet engi- 
neers are in charge. In October, the latest type Soviet 
rocket or flying bomb for use against ground forces was 
demonstrated near Debrecen [Northeastern Hungary]. 
The rocket is 3.5 meters in length and has wings 1.30 
meters long and 80 centimeters wide. The launching ap- 
paratus, carried on trucks, can be set up in 45 minutes.” 


The report also alleged that “according to letters reach- 
ing relatives of the Debrecen Anti-Aircraft Battalion, the 
troops received orders to leave for Korea on September 3, 
1951.” 

In addition to new military bases, new weapons, and 
regular conscription, pre-military training also continues 
as an important feature of Communist mobilization. Bul- 
garia’s Narodna Mladej (Sofia), December 7, deplored the 
Communist Youth organ’s failure to promote enlistment in 
paramilitary organizations (see further page 36) : 
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“DUPY [Dimitrov Union of the People’s Youth] has 
neglected its main task—the pre-military and technical 
training of all young people prior to their induction in 
the Armed Forces. Inductees must know in advance how 
to shoot. . . . They must have military discipline and 
technical knowledge. All of these things will help them 
and their commanding officers to acquire Stalin’s mili- 
tary proficiency. . . . DUPY does not work hard enough 
to enlist youth in courses and units of DOSO [Volunteer 
Organization for Defense] . . . and has not co-operated 
with organs of the Ministry of Defense in selecting and 


appointing young people for border patrol service, tank 
units, or the air force.” 


A Bulgarian émigré has described the activities of mem- 
bers of DOSO: 


“Members of DOSO are trained to cross rivers with 
military equipment, to repair and install telephone lines, 
and to parachute. DOSO members serve from three to 
five months per year and receive no pay. DOSO 
branches are not yet defined, but artillery, air force, re- 
pair and maintenance units are already functioning.” 


The paramilitary “Service for Poland” trains young men 
in military techniques and as labor reserves for farms and 
the army. Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), January 8, announced 
that all males born in 1934 and 1935 are subject to “pro- 
fessional schooling and physical training” in this organiza- 
tion: 


“In order to select men qualified for service in the 
brigades, registration and examination . . . will take 
place from January 15 to February 29. Men supporting 
families, livestock breeders, farmers who have nobody 
to replace them, and those unfit for manual labor can 
be exempted from work in the brigades. . . . Service will 
last for a period of about five and one-half months [in- 
stead of the previous two months] so that young men 
acquire professional qualifications. Members of the Serv - 
ice for Poland will receive pay equal to that of workers 
employed on a given job. . . . For savings, members will 
receive Post Office Savings Books in which they will re- 
cord money deposited. . . . During summer vacations 
groups of students will be organized to work on farms.” 


“Service for Poland” 


Wola Ludu (Warsaw), January 10, discussed the im- 
portance of “Service for Poland”: 


“Service for Poland brigades have been a great help 
to our country. The organization has also [helped to de- 
velop] the political consciousness of politically imma- 
ture youths. . . . Frequent contact with the democratic 
youth of various countries also served to develop a feel- 
ing of international solidarity among members. This 
feeling has been expressed in mass demonstrations of SP 
youth against persecutions of democratic youth in Spain, 
Greece and Vietnam, and in resolutions condemning im- 
perialist aggression in Korea. Service for Poland or- 
ganizes courses in telegraph communications and in driv- 
ing cars and tractors. The so-called community camps, 
which helped in farm work, . . . have won the approval 
of the entire community.” 





According to a Budapest correspondent, the Hungarian and join the world camp organizing peace. Unless he om 
Communist Party has launched a new campaign to recruit does so, he is unworthy of his calling.” 


young workmen for the air force reserve: On December 7, Magyar Szo, a Hungarian-language 


“The slogan of recruiting committees visiting factories daily published in Novisad, Yugoslavia, reported that the 
is ‘Aviation is the Sport of the Brave.’ Theoretical train- Soviet Union is recruiting workers from the ranks of Hun- 
ing of future pilots began a few months ago, and prac- garian deportees: 


tical training will begin in early spring. The recruits 
keep their regular factory jobs and receive an extra 250 
forints per month. They receive the same training as 
regular air force personnel, but do not wear uniforms. 
They are chosen very carefully, perhaps because of recent 
attempts to escape from Hungary by airplane.” 


“A Soviet commission is visiting concentration camps 
in Bekes County [Southeast Hungary]. These camps are 
poorly equipped for the harsh winter climate, and the 
Commission stresses the privations deportees will suffer 
during the winter. The Commission then offers the de- 
portees labor contracts drawn up in Hungarian and Rus- 


Another. Budapest correspondent has reported that be- sian, stating that the signee has agreed to go to the 
cause of lack of skilled personnel in the Hungarian AVH Soviet Union of his own free will. The contracts are 
(Secret Police) ranks, the government promised anyone valid for either six months or a year. It is rumored that 
who enlisted in the organization exemption from military so far not one deportee has signed such a contract.” 
service: Refugees report that similar Soviet recruiting Commis- 
“Despite this exemption, however, the drive to enlist sions visiting concentration camps in the north of Hungary 
‘civilians and regular soldiers in the AVH failed. Finally, have forced young deportees to sign the contracts. 
the government ordered a certain number of persons A letter from Hungary gives further details about the 
drafted for military service to report for duty with the treatment of Hungarian deportees: 
AVH. The government hopes that as a result of this i . : ee 
order, the recruits, after fulfilling their one year of mili - Most of the deportees are ill and need vitamins and 
tary service in the Secret Police, will sign up for an ad- medicines. Local Communist Party agents, however, for- 
ditional three to five years, since AVH members enjoy a bid the delivery of medicines mailed to deportees from 
relatively high standard of living.” relatives in the West. In some Cases, deportees receive 
instead medicines made in Hungary which are of poorer 
Yugoslavia’s Radio Belgrade, December 6, protested the quality than the medicines sent them. Until recently, 
presence of Soviet troops in the Balkans: married couples were deported together, but now hus- 
: . bands and wives are often sent to different localities. 
“In Romania and Hungary, the Soviet Union has Deportees in Kistarcsa, who worked in Inota construct- j 
100,000 troops. Soviet troops are not in [these countries] ing barracks, have now been sent to Isaszeg to build mili- 
for the sole purpose of guarding communication lines, as tary and underground barracks.” 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry usually asserts. In view of 
the measures which Moscow takes regarding European A Romanian refugee has described conditions in de- 
armies, it is clear that the USSR’s fundamental aim is to portee camps in the Baragan region of Southeastern Ro- 
endanger the development and independence of Yugo- mania: 
slav socialism. The troops represent a direct threat to -“ 


“Most of the people deported from the Yugoslav bor- 


=m. der area [about 75,000 to 200,000 people] are herded in 
camps along the lower Danube. No preparations were 

V. DEPORTATIONS made for the deportees’ arrival, except for barbed wire 

fences enclosing the camps. Deportees had to build their 

A recent item in the Hungarian press officially confirmed own shacks and dig wells—often over 100 feet deep—in 
other information about the continuing process of popu- order to get water. Sanitary conditions in the camps are 
lation transfers and deportations in the Soviet orbit. The terrible and most deportees are in very poor health. Sev- 
Communist organ of the clerical “Peace Movement,” A eral cases of typhoid and typhus have broken out. Sup- 
Kereszt (Budapest), January 4, reflected the official atti- plies of DDT are insufficient and deportees are infested 


with lice. Several of the camps are situated in the river 
valley, and deportees fear that when the Danube over- 
flows in the spring, entire camps will be washed away.” 


tude toward “reorientation” of deportees: 


“Seventy families were deported [to Dombrad].. . 
and the population of the community has increased by 


400 persons who exert a strong influence on village pub- Estimate 700,000 Bulgarians Deported 

lic opinion. . . . Father Baranyay [the village priest] calls : , 

his oe pastoral sauna ae the deportees] the A correspondent makes the following estimates on de- 
‘saving of souls’, but in reality, he is saving old forms of portations in Bulgaria: 

life and surrounds himself with protagonists of the past. “During the last five years, 200,000 out of 450,000 
It seems he wants to superimpose a new parish on the people living in Sofia were deported. Soviet employees, 
old. Can this concern about men of the old world be mechanical engineers, Bulgarian Communist Party mem- 
called Christianity? No, it is not Christianity, but the bers and State employees took over the vacated homes. 
most primitive idol worship. Dombrad’s pastor should Throughout the nation 700,000 Bulgarians have been 
accommodate himself to the free spirit of investigation deported. The largest number of deportees came from 
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the middle classes. As reprisals against those who have 
escaped abroad, Bulgarian authorities have forced sev- 
eral families in Ruska Bela, Moravica and Mesdra to 
leave their homes. The deportees were not permitted to 
take any of their belongings.” 


The Czechoslovak government is said to deport retired 
officials and old people to border regions: 


“When all retired military personnel had been evicted 
from Prague and other large cities, the government de- 
ported retired policemen. They were forced to move 
into quarters assigned them in the borderland area. 
The same fate is in store for other retired civil service 
employees. In Brno, the SNB resettled many old people 
and their apartments were taken over by non-commis- 
sioned officers.” 


VI. LEGAL AND POLITICAL MOSAIC 


Most of the legal and political developments in Middle 
Europe during recent weeks fell into no distinct pattern. 
Generally, events in these fields reflected one or another 
of the standard categories into which Communist activity 
can be classified. In Hungary, new decrees restricting city 
residence; in Czechoslovakia, local political reorganiza- 
tion and further changes in the Party hierarchy; in Bul- 
garia, a “unity congress” of what was formerly the largest 
independent political party; in Poland, a new “Stalin” 
constitution and exchange of border territories with the 
Soviet Union. 


In December, the Hungarian Official Gazette Magyar 
Kozlony (Budapest), announced that the April decree lim- 
iting residence in Budapest had been extended to the city 
of Miskole (Northeastern Hungary). The April decree 
stipulated that: “Permission to reside in Budapest can be 
granted only to those who can prove that their work, edu- 
cation, tuition, public services or family circumstances 
make their residence in the capital absolutely necessary.” 

Nepszava (Budapest), April 17, published additional in- 
formation about the ordinance: 


“Permission to reside in Budapest is granted on re- 
quest by the Executive Committee of the District Town 
Council of Budapest. . . . A visitor can reside in Buda- 
pest for 15 days. If a visitor stays longer than 15 
days, the landlord or the hotel manager is obliged to re- 
port him to the police. Any person who fails to comply 
with the above decree commits a criminal offense and 
can be sentenced to one year in prison and expulsion 
from the territory of Budapest.” 


Refugees say that the new decree restricting residence in 
Miskolc was passed because the city is both an important 
war production center and a center for the Soviet Army 
in Hungary. One refugee commented on the decree as 
follows: 


“Previously a person could only have been fined for 
overstaying his residence in a city. There is no prece- 
dent even in recent Hungarian criminal law for con- 
sidering such a violation a crime. At this point only 
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Communists can prove that their residence in Budapest 
is necessary. The Communist government probably 
passed this measure originally because too many people 
had flocked to the urban centers, and it was impossible 
to control them. Many people from rural areas moved 
to the capital in order to avoid being recruited. Others 
moved to Budapest because it was easier to disappear in 
the crowd and thus avoid the regime’s terrorist methods.” 


The December issue of Magyar Kozlony also published 
a decree concerning the requisitioning of houses: “All lo- 
calities that are suitable for housing and not used for other 
purposes will be requisitioned. This will be carried out 
first in Budapest, Szeged and Nagykanizsa.” 

A Hungarian refugee attributed the decree to the “influx 
of many new workers and troops which have been sent to 
the cities affected, so that the government was unable to 
solve the housing problem either by building or by deport- 
ing ‘class aliens’.” 

Hungary’s Nepszava (Budapest), January 3, announced 
that the Supreme Court had passed a decision, quoted be- 
low, that workers could be prosecuted for “violation of 
labor discipline.” This drastic step is generally considered 
a government measure to combat increasing resistance to 
higher work norms and the new consumer prices intro- 
duced in December: 


“Anyone who quits his job without permission or who 
is continually absent from work can be sent to prison for 
a maximum of two years. Such violation of work disci- 


pline is a crime . . . and will be considered a felony regu- 
lated by Law No. 4/1950 [regarding the defense of 
planned economy]. . . . Corrective labor sentences. . . 


will be given those who violate labor discipline without 
intent of sabotage.” 


Hungary’s Szabad Nep (Budapest), January 6, an- 
nounced that the Presidium of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public had issued a decree reorganizing the names and 
functions of several government ministries according to the 


Soviet pattern. Szabad Nep listed the new departments as 
follows: 


“The State Ministry for Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Ministry for ‘Medium’ Machine Industry, the Ministry 
for the Building Material Industry, the Ministry for 
Local Industry, the Ministry for Food Industries and the 
Postal Ministry. [As a result of this decree] the former 
Ministry of Food Supply will become the Ministry of 
Crop Collection, and the former Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Postal Affairs will be changed to the Ministry 
of Transportation.” 


Laws Aimed at Local Interference 


In Czechoslovakia the conflict between efficient adminis- 
tration of national policy and the loc2l Party apparatus 
was reflected in four new ordinances passed by the Cabinet 
on December 11. Radio Prague, December 12, explained 
that the most important of these would replace circuit sec- 
retaries with secretaries of Local National Committees. 
Three days later, Rude Pravo (Prague), published Min- 
ister of Interior Vaclav Nosek’s analysis of the new decree. 
Nosek said in part: 





“The appointment of a secretary is to be understood 
as the appointment of an executive officer who will be a 
counsellor and assistant to the . . . entire Local National 
Committee. He will be in charge of administration. 
The Local National Committee will choose a secretary 
from persons nominated by the District National Com- 
mittee. . . . Local National Committee secretaries must 
not try to replace the National Committees or make de- 
cisions for them. . . . Their duty is to help Local Na- 
tional Committees to carry out government directives. 
[Some] of the most important tasks of the secretaries will 
be safeguarding important documents, supervising fund 
distributions, protecting public property and organizing 


the masses.” 


One of the reasons for the new decree, Nosek said, was 
that there had been many complaints from the government 
and the people about the inefficiency of Local National 
Committees: 


“Chairmen of Local National Committees were often 
flooded with administrative work and had little time to 


attend to more important tasks. . . . During the height 
of the farming season, National Committee officials were 
visited by a constant stream of circuit secretaries, organi- 
zational officers and instructors. These people often had 
contradictory instructions and made work more difficult 
by taking up the time of National Committee officers 
and by interfering without the knowledge of Local Na- 
tional Committee personnel.” 


Lidova Demokracie (Prague), September 20, published 
other criticisms of the system of circuit secretaries: 


“[At today’s conference dealing with the shortcomings 
of circuit secretaries] the chairman of Local National 
Committees near Pacov said that circuit secretaries were 
changed constantly. In Ujezd, there were five different 
secretaries within a very short period of time. One day 
a new circuit secretary introduced himself to the Local 
National Committee. He never showed up again. Shortly 
afterwards, another new circuit secretary arrived.” 


According to a former Ministry of Interior official, the 
new ordinance is not only an attempt to simplify the “hope- 
lessly confused” work of the local Committees, but parallels 
the government’s policy of preventing Party apparatus 





from interfering in State administration. 


“This policy began after Slansky’s dismissal as Secre- 
tary General of the Party. Former Minister of National 
Security Ladislav Kopriva made a speech to Prague cir- 
cuit secretaries early in 1950, revealing the extent to 
which circuit secretaries were controlled by Party offi- 
cials. Kopriva said that the political secretaries of Dis- 
trict Committees of the Communist Party were respon- 
sible for the political standards of circuit secretaries, 
that the latter were required to take part in the year of 
Party schooling and should be in constant touch with 
Party functionaries and political instructors in order 
to exercise their duties in accordance with Party organi- 
zation. The new ordinance, on the other hand, stresses 
the responsibility of Local National Committee secre- 
taries for carrying out government directives. The decree 
should thus safeguard the carrying out of government 
policies from the divergent interests of local Party 
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groups. In short, it emphasizes the secretaries’ place in 
the hierarchy of government administration as distinct 
from Party apparatus.” 


Changes in Party Leadership 


Following the dramatic purge of Rudolph Slansky in 
December, the Czechoslovak Party hierarchy has undergone 
a further series of personnel shifts. Radio Prague, January 
23, released the following information about the “resigna- 
tion” of Ladislav Kopriva from his post as Minister of 
National Security: 


“The President of the Republic relieved Ladislav 


Kopriva of his office . . . upon his own request. Simul- 
taneously, the President relieved Karol Bacilek of his 
duties as Minister of State Control and appointed him 
head of the Ministry of State Security. [The President] 
appointed Jan Harus . . . Minister of State Control.” 


Six days after Kopriva’s appointment on May 23, 1950, 
as head of the newly established Ministry of National Se- 
curity, Rude Pravo, published his biography: 


“Kopriva was born on June 28, 1897 . . . in Moravia. 
His father was a carpenter and smallholder, and his 
mother a farm worker. . . . During World War I, 
Kopriva was drafted . . . and served in the Austro- 
Hungarian navy. In 1919, he joined the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and soon became a functionary in the basic 
organization. [Later] he joined the left wing of the Party 
[which] in 1921 became part of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party. ...In the latter part of 1928, he went to the 
USSR. Since 1935 Kopriva has been a Communist mem- 
ber of Parliament, and at the Seventh Party Congress, he 
was elected a member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. 

“In the spring of 1939, he was arrested by the Gestapo 
while attempting to flee to the USSR, and was sent to 
Dachau until 1945. Upon his return to Czechoslovakia, 
he became a member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and Chairman as well as Security Com- 
missar of the Provincial National Committee in Prague. 
. . » When the Provincial Administration was abolished, 
he worked as head of the Cadre Division in the Secre- 
tariat of the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party. In May 1949, [at the Ninth Party 


Congress] he was elected a member of the Presidium of 
the Central Committee. .. .” 


Kopriva’s “Resignation” 
A former member of the Czechoslovak Parliament has 


made several observations on Kopriva’s “resignation” and 
the new appointments: 


“Although no official reason was given for Kopriva’s 
‘resignation,’ it can be assumed that he was dismissed 
because of his role as head of the Cadre Division, which 
was severely criticized by President Klement Gottwald in 
the September 6 meeting of the Central Committee. In 
Moscow’s eyes, Kopriva was undoubtedly considered too 
important a member of Rudolph Slansky’s regime in the 
Party's Central Secretariat to escape further attention. 

“Karol Bacilek’s rapid promotion is one of the most 
interesting recent events in Czechoslovakia. Since 1945, 
he has been Slovak Commissioner for Transportation, 
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Agricultural Affairs and Land Reforms. In May, 1950, 
after the purge of the “Titoist’” Gustav Husak, he was 
appointed Chairman of the Slovak Board of Commission- 
ers. During the reorganization of the Prague government 
at the time of Slansky’s removal, Bacilek was appointed 
Minister of State Control. He received his political 
training in the Soviet Union in 1934-35. In 1939, he was 
again in the Soviet Union, and after a period of military 
training, returned to Czechoslovakia as a member of the 
Slovak underground. After the waz, he became Secretary 
General of the Communist Party in Slovakia and a mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

“The new Minister of State Control, Jan Harus, be- 
longs to the old guard of the Communist Party. During 
World War II, he escaped to the Soviet Union, where he 
became a member of the Czechoslovak Army operating 
under Soviet command. Since 1945, he has been a mem- 
ber of the Czechoslovak Parliament. Although until re- 
cently he has not held any position of major importance 
in the government, he was well-known among Czecho- 
slovak workers and was probably selected for the office of 
Minister of State Control because of his relative popu- 
larity with Czechoslovak labor.” 


Fierlinger’s Promotion 


Rude Pravo, January 10, announced that Deputy Prime 
Minister Zdenek Fierlinger has been appointed head of 
a new political-administrative division of the Government 
Presidium: 


“In a meeting of January 8, the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment acknowledged Prime Minister Zapotocky’s an- 
nouncement about the establishment of a political-ad- 
ministrative division which will supplement the division 
of national economy at the office of the Government 
Presidium. [The new division] will have Commissars for 
the Ministries of Interior, Justice, Health, Education, 
Art and Science, and Information and Enlightenment, 
as well as for the State Office of Church Affairs and the 
State Office for Physical Culture and Sports. Deputy 
Prime Minister Zdenek Fierlinger will be in charge of 
this office.” 


According to a Czechoslovak exile, the new division, like 
the division of national economy headed by Jaromir Dol- 
ansky, (Slansky’s successor as Deputy Prime Minister), was 
probably established to tighten the Prime Minister’s control 
over all government departments. The same exile also 
made the following comment about Fierlinger’s appoint- 
ment: 


“His assignment to the post came as a surprise, since it 
was generally expected that Fierlinger, the Communist 
Quisling in the Social Democratic Party, would be put 
aside after fulfilling this role for the Communists. His 
appointment, however, clearly indicates that he is still 
in Moscow’s and Gottwald’s favor. This is confirmed by 
Rude Pravo’s January 22 report that ‘the Edvard Benes 
pit in Libusin near Kladno . . . [will henceforth] bear 
the name of Zdenek Fierlinger’.” 


Bulgarian Congress Stresses Unity 


A congress of the Bulgarian Agrarian Union, headed by 
Deputy Prime Minister Georgi Traykov, took place in Sofia 
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from December 28 through 30. Speakers at the meeting 
stressed the unity of Bulgarian workers and peasants and 
reflected full Communist control of the Union, which prior 
to the Communist purge of opposition members in 1947 
was the largest political party in Bulgaria. As reported by 
Radio Sofia, December 28, Prime Minister Vulko Cher- 
venkov said in his opening address: 


“We Communists and Agrarians are marching on the 
same road under the same banner . . . the banner of our 
peasants’ patriotic unity, of eternal Bulgarian-Soviet 
friendship and of peace and Socialism in the Bulgarian 
People’s Republic. The powerful caravan of worker- 
peasant unity and Communist Agrarian brotherhood .. . 
will march steadily on until final victory.” 


Radio Sofia, January 1, broadcast the Union’s resolution 
condemning the West and affirming the participants’ ac- 
ceptance of Communist Party leadership: “The resolution 
asserts the desire of associated agrarians and the Agrarian 
Union to collaborate . . . in building Socialism under the 
Bulgarian Communist Party’s direction.” 

On December 5, the Bulgarian government celebrated 
the Fourth anniversary of the Dimitrov Constitution. Article 
15 of the Constitution says the following: 


“The National Assembly is the supreme organ of the 
State. According to the rules and regulations of the Con- 
stitution, the National Assembly is the repository of 
State power in every sphere. . . .” 


In a speech to the Third Party Conference on January 
16, 1950, however, Prime Minister Vulko Chervenkov 
clearly put the Politburo above Parliament or other popu- 
lar control. As reported by Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), 
on February 4, 1950, Chervenkov said: 


“No institute, organization or person can stand above 
the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party or the Politburo. No important decision or action 
concerning our fatherland can be taken without the 
agreement and approval of the Central Committee of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party.” 


Radio Sofia, February 1, reported the dismissal of three 
Bulgarian Ministers—President of the Science, Arts and 
Culture Commission Sava Ganovski, Minister of Education 
Cyril Dramaliev, and President of the Supply Directorate 
Boris Taskov. The new appointees are Ruben Levi as 
President of the Science, Arts and Culture Commission, 
Demir Kannev as Minister of Education and Nikola Troy- 
anov as President of the Supply Directorate. An exile has 
made the following comments on the changes: 


“Sava Ganovski was dismissed for inefficiency in carry- 
ing out the Communist indoctrination program in the 
scientific and cultural fields. Another factor in Gan- 
ovski’s removal is that, as a member of the old guard of 
the Communist Party, he resented the leadership of pro- 
Soviet Communists in Bulgaria. During the past two 
years, Cyril Dramaliev was also strongly criticized for 
inefficiency in indoctrinating students in Stalinism and 
Communism. Both he and Ganovski were noted for 
their advocacy of a milder government policy. Taskov, 








although a faithful Stalinist, was said to be inefficient in 
carrying out the government program of supplying food 
to the State and the Army. The new appointees will 
undoubtedly serve to insure Moscow’s influence in the 
Bulgarian government.” 


Polish Constitution Published 


On January 27 Poland’s Radio Warsaw reported that 
the government had finally published a new draft Consti- 
tution. The draft Constitution provides for government by 
a fifteen-man Council of State empowered to handle al- 
most all acts of government. Its duties would be almost 
identical with those of its Soviet counterpart—the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet. 

On December 29, Radio Warsaw announced that the 
Polish Legislature had ratified the protocol of December 8, 
1951 [which amplified the Polish-Soviet treaty of February 
15, 1951] concerning the exchange of Russian and Polish 
border territories. As a result of the treaty, the USSR gave 
Poland the district of Ustrzyki Dolne (in the Carpathian 
Mountains) in return for territory in the Lublin district. 
The bartered territories are about 180 square miles each. 
The Russians evacuated Ustrzyki Dolne at the end of Octo- 
ber and Poles were resettled there in the beginning of No- 
vember. Radio Warsaw reported Deputy Rafal Praga’s 
comment on the barter: 


“The agreement on the exchange of tervitories has 
been of advantage to both countries, especially to Poland 
in view of the rich oil and natural gas deposits in the 
sector received from the Soviet Union. The oil wells in 
this district yield nearly 20 percent of our present oil 
output. The agreement has been transacted in an atmos- 
phere of brotherly co-operation . . . and the interests of 
the resettled peoples were fully protected. .. . We have 
received from our Soviet friends much valuable equip- 
ment and many modern tools as well as technical in- 
formation [blueprints, etc.] . . . although the agreement 
was that only actual property [land, houses, etc.] would 
be left without compensation. . . . Polish tenants who 
arrived in their new homes found not only symbolic 
loaves of bread and salt, but also touching gifts.” 


An escaped Polish journalist has put a different emphasis 
on the exchange: 


“A look at the map of Poland will show that the Rus- 
sians have obtained a valuable railway line and part of 
a branch line connecting Wlodzimierz Wolynski with 
Kamionka Strumilowa and Lwow. Communist enthu- 
siasm about the oil wells is probably for the purpose of 
making the Poles forget that the rich Polish oil fields 
of Boryslaw and Drohobycz, which were previously taken 
over by the Russians, have not been returned. The ma- 
jority of Polish evacuees were farmers who had to leave 
most of their belongings behind them. They were prom- 
ised that they would find homes and possessions in the 
new territory. They found on their arrival, however, 
that the former occupants had removed everything but 
the walls of the houses. Many of the resettled Polish 
farmers refused to stay and despite strict police controls 
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fled to the West. The situation in the new district is de- 
scribed as critical; bad housing, shortage of food and 
lack of medical help have caused several epidemics.” 


* * * 


In Yugoslavia, the government has pardoned over 700 
Cominformists. On the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the Yugoslav Communist Army, all Yugoslav newspapers 
of December 22 carried the following communique about 
the release from jail of 137 Cominformists (former mem- 
bers of the Army). 

This release coincided with an appeal urging Yugoslav 
refugees to return to their country: 


“The released soldiers had been sentenced by military 
courts to two-12 years in prison for activities directed 
against the people and the State. These offenses were 
committed under the influence of Cominform propa- 
ganda. Only those prisoners were released who proved 
that they realized the infamy of their deeds and who 
promised to become valuable members of society.” 


Slovenski Porocevalec (Ljubljana), December 30, re- 
ported that Minister of Interior Alexander Rankovic had 
released another 575 Cominformists from jail: 


“Most of them worked at Breza. When news of their 
release reached them, they organized a meeting at which 
they voted to send the Central Committee of the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party a message expressing their regrets 
for having been misled by Cominform propaganda. 
They promised to be staunch defenders of their Socialist 
country’s freedom and independence.” 


In line with this policy, Rankovic made a speech to the 
joint session of both houses on December 29, stressing the 
freedom that would be granted to returning exiles. Sloven- 
ski Porocevalec, December 29, reported the Minister as 
saying: 


“I wish to stress that everyone who returns will be 
given complete freedom to join our economy and begin 
a normal life. . . . Our diplomatic representatives abroad 
will give all necessary help to those who decide to return. 
Those who come back need not fear the consequences. 

. They had no chance of knowing the conditions in 
their country and have stayed away because they were 
misled by enemies of the State.” 


Rankovic said, however, that certain political opponents 
of the government would be tried for treason if they re- 
turned. 


“It is clear, however, that such freedom and good 
treatment will not be available to those traitors . . . who 
were important war criminals and who organized hostile 
activities against the new Yugoslavia, regardless of 
whether or not they were sentenced by Yugoslav courts. 

. . These traitors, such as Ante Pavelic, Artukovic, 
Slobodan Jovanovic, Vladko Macek, Dragisa Cvetkovic, 
Miha Krek, Zivko Topalovic, Rozman, Dobroslav Jev- 
djevic. Momcilo Djujic [etc.] and their Cominform 
brothers will never escape the sentence of the people’s 
court for the crimes of treason they committed.” 
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Economic Section 


Men, Money and Machines 


I. PRODUCTIVITY THROUGH LABOR 
DISCIPLINE 


arty leaders and trade union officials in the Iron Cur- 

tain countries stressed labor discipline as a means to 

greater productivity. They denounced absenteeism and 
threatened “hostile elements” with severity. At the same 
time there was evidence of resistance to increased work 
norms and further evidence that manpower continued to 
be in short supply. 


In a speech to the National Activists Council of the Hun- 
garian Workers’ Party broadcast by Radio Budapest, Janu- 
ary 12, Vice Prime Minister Matyas Rakosi criticized fac- 


tory managers for neglecting to prosecute workers “for vio- 
lating labor discipline”: 


“Lack of labor discipline is the obstacle to our healthy 
development. I have received a great many complaints 
on the subject, but when I asked for concrete evidence, 
most of the Comrades were evasive. . If I had de- 
pended entirely on them, the Supreme Court’s decision 
[to penalize absenteeism], which they now approve, 
would never have been passed . . . although it gives 
them the power to use lawful force against those who 
violate labor discipline. . . . 

“Almost all of Szabad Nep’s correspondents . . . com- 
plain about the liberal attitude of factory managers. . . . 
There are certain hostile elements everywhere, on whom 
mere agitation or persuasion has as little effect as holy 


water. ... I am asking managers to handle this question 
more firmly.” 


In Bulgaria similar emphasis was given to labor discipline 
in an editorial published in Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), 
January 2, entitled, “For a Rigid Labor Discipline”: 


“One of the most important conditions for the suc- 
cessful completion of production schedules is the . . . im- 
plementation of the valuable experience of our shock- 
workers and Stakhanovists. .. . The most serious viola- 
tion of labor discipline . . . is arbitrary absenteeism. This 
is particularly noticeable in the month of January due 
to anachronistic traditions [presumably a reference to 
holy season observances]... . During January 1951, for 
example, the Georgi Dimitrov mine produced 25,000 
tons of coal less than required by the plan and the Pur- 
vimai textile combine failed to fulfill the monthly pro- 


duction plan by 45,000 pounds of yarn and 48,000 meters 
of cloth.... 

“It is the duty of all plant managers and of all trade 
union, Party and youth organizations to fight for the 


constant strengthening of labor discipline, especially 
the elimination of absenteeism. .. .” 


Tasks of the Trade Unions 


The Third Congress of the Bulgarian General Workers 
Trade Unions, held in Sofia December 16-19, reiated the 
problem of tighter labor control to increased productivity. 
Todor Prahov, chairman of the Central Council of this 
organization and member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, addressed the Congress at length. His 
speech was reproduced in Troud (Sofia), December 17: 


“The fulfillment of the basic aim of the trade unions 
—to assist the workers in the fulfillment of State eco- 
nomic plans—will be impossible if the trade unions do 
not create in the workers a new attitude toward their 
State, toward labor and toward socialist property. .. . 

“Another highly important problem is the strengthen- 
ing of labor discipline. Now that all plants, mines and 
transportation have passed into the hands of the people, 
our trade unions have achieved great successes in their 
struggle for strengthening labor discipline. There are, 
however, many enterprises . . . where labor discipline is 
still far from satisfactory.... There is... a supply of 
workers who constantly migrate from one plant to an- 
other. The fact that many plant managements and trade 
union organizations do not pay proper attention to the 
improvement of the living conditions of workers and 
particularly of their quarters, tends only to increase the 
number of unsteady workers. . . . 

“. . . On many occasions ‘collective contracts’ have 
been signed between plant management and trade union 
officials without the workers having been notified of the 
fact. It goes without saying that the workers’ collective 
has been completely ignorant of the contents of the con- 
tract... . In certain cases plant management has been 
known to endanger the workers’ health by forcing them 


to work on Sundays, thus depriving them of their well 
earned rest.” 


Prahov mentioned “socialist competitions” and “Stak- 
hanovite Schools” as methods of increasing volume. 


“, . . One of the main tasks of all our trade unions is 
the organization and implementation of socialist com- 











petitions. The successes should not satisfy us. We must 
strive for still greater increases in labor productivity. A 
large number of trade union leaders have underesti- 
mated the importance of this fact. Other trade unions 
do not check the daily labor of workers who have 
adopted a new method cf operating. . .. Many trade 
union committees have failed to create special Stak- 
hanovite schools which would enable workers to in- 
crease their technical knowledge.” 


The trade union leader denounced low-quality produc- 
tion: 


“ 


. . the Samokovska Komuna plant in Samokow, the 
Balkan furniture plant in Pazardjik and several others, 
still continue to put low quality goods on the market... 
the management of these and many other plants is con- 
cerned only with fulfilling the production volume plan 
and does not pay proper attention to quality. One of 
the most harmful practices, which unfortunately has be- 
come firmly entrenched .. . is the ‘rush’ production sys- 
tem. In the Stalin porcelain plant, for instance, the ful- 
fillment of the monthly production plan lags dangerous- 
ly during the first half of each month. Toward the end 
of the month, ‘rush’ production sets in and on the last 
day of the month the production plan is always ful- 
Se see 


Prahov reviewed the adjustment of ‘work norms’ by trade 
union officials: 


“In many cases the important problems of norms is 
also being grossly overlooked. Many enterprises work 
with stationary norms while the work norms should be 
progressive, that is to say, they should represent an aver- 
age between the achievements of an average worker and 
those of a shockworker. Only such norms, based on the 
experience of our most advanced and distinguished work- 
ers can push our production forward and guarantee a 
constant increase of worker’s wages. 

“As always, these shortcomings are due to the in- 
efficient leadership of the central management of the 
trade unions. Unless we effect a decisive and funda- 
mental improvement . . . all other important tasks— 
Socialist competitions, the Stakhanovite movement, econ- 
omy drives, strengthening of labor discipline—will re- 
main unsolved. ... At present more than 737,000 workers 
are members of our trade union organizations. In other 
words, more than 90 per cent of our working people are 
included. . . .” 


Resistance to Stakhanovism 


In Czechoslovakia there was evidence of resistance to 
Stakhanovism and the adjustment of work norms, as shown 
by this report from a factory worker, published in Rude 
Pravo (Prague), December 16: 


“In my own case I am convinced of the fact that many 
trade union officials and even party functionaries do not 
pay enough attention to the problems of production. 
For over two months I’ve been working in a plant for 
precision mechanics in Uhersky Brod. ... By a simple 
rearrangement of the automatic feeder to my machine, 
within a few days I succeeded in increasing my work by 
180 to 200 per cent. 

“During the re-examination of the work norms the 
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norm for my machine was set at a new level of 20 per 
cent higher than I had raised it and I then raised it an 
additional 20 per cent. When I next reported for work 
I discovered that on the preceding day 150 of my parts 
were defective. For a long time I pondered this. The 
defects on the parts were not visible at first sight. A 
small piece of sheet-metal had been soldered to the lower 
platform of the press and this damaged the product. 
After this, the campaign waged against me in the work- 
shop and even in the local party organization, was great- 
ly intensified. They even intended to put my name on 
the blackboard and so pillory me. ... 

“The machine which I had been using suddenly broke 
down in my work shift, though during the preceding 
afternoon it was in perfect operating condition. When 
I enquired the repairman said that nothing could be 
done about it. When I reported that to the foreman, 
the machine was at once repaired and I was able to work 
again... .” 


Training Labor Reserves 


New steps to mobilize labor reserves and to recruit addi- 
tional workers were reflected by these items about Czecho- 
slavakia and Hungary. A recently approved bill affecting 
vocational training was discussed by Dr. Jaroslav Havelka, 
Minister of Labor, in Tvorba (Prague), December 13: 


“The establishment of State Labor reserves . . . con- 
stitutes a further step towards the organized control and 
management of the influx of new forces into our grow- 
ing production, to the solution of the problems of labor. 
. - . It is necessary to conduct the program of vocational 
preparation in the spirit of enthusiastic socialist patri- 
otism and of fervid love for the Soviet land... . 

e The vocational training of apprentices is often 
not given sufficient attention and care. ... In many 
instances the selection of cadres [groups of trained 
specialists] of educators is not made with sufficient care, 
the apprentices are then trained by people who have no 
enthusiasm and interest in their work... . 

“New conditions have been created which demand 
from us that we organize and manage the vocational 
preparation and education of the rising generation of 
workers. . . . The example of the Soviet Union shows 
us the clear way . . . a land which is a huge school for 
the masses. Two types of vocational training school are 
being established according to a Soviet pattern: the 
vocational training institutes with a two to three year 
curriculum and special schools for industrial training, 
lasting from six to 12 months. 

“Students of vocational institutes, to whom the State 
gives the entire education and material assistance during 
their training, free of charge . . . are obliged to work in 
national enterprises . . . for several years after they have 
finished schooling. . . . The Ministry of Labor will su- 
pervise the life and work of the graduates . . . and will 
take prompt action against those plants which would 
fail to fulfill their obligations toward them. ... It is im- 
possible to build up State labor reserves without the 
broad mass participation and active interest of the boys, 
themselves. . . .” 

From Hungary, a refugee report indicated that women 
were replacing railroad men inducted into the army during 


en 


ng 


the summer of 1951. The report, received on December 
20, said: 


“During the summer, the Manpower Reserve Bureau 
assigned 10,000 workers to the Hungarian State Railways, 
among them, 6,000 women. . . . The manpower shortage 
was caused by the fact that a large number of railroad 
men had been inducted for military service. Previously 
these workers had been exempt. Chiefly, those workers 
were inducted who were considered politically unre- 
liable. The workmen sent to the State Railways training 
courses, however, all possess cadre cards indicating that 
they are reliable. The majority of the women had 
formerly been employed at small industrial concerns. . .” 


Il. LIVING STANDARDS, RATIONING 
AND PRICES 


Reports of rationing restrictions and shortages (espe- 
cially of food and clothing) indicate a continuing decline 
in the living standards of the Communist-dominated na- 
tions. These factors, coupled with rumors of currency 
reform and confirmed by tabulations of current commodity 
prices are symptoms of the inflation that besets the Satellite 
economies. 

On December 28, the Czechoslovak Ministry of Internal 
Trade recorded a series of decisions, restricting purchases 
on the rationed market in Vol. II, No. 32, of the Official 
Gazette: 


“M. Bartunkova, 32 years old, single, possessor of a 
household ration book in her own name, has no occupa- 
tion. She is not eligible for the basic sugar ration or 
clothes ration, nor for soap ration or any other rations. 
Young or adolescent children of self-suppliers [small 
land-owners] who must supply themselves and their 
families from the production of their own holdings, are 
not eligible for children’s or. adolescents’ ration cards. 
Children of wealthy farmers are under no conditions 
eligible for ration tickets. 

“Persons entering employment who were not hereto- 
fore eligible for workers’ ration books will receive their 
rations only one month after beginning employment. 
Pregnant women, if self-suppliers, are not eligible for 
rations for expectant mothers. Eventually their tickets 
for food, which they can supply themselves, will be con- 
fiscated. Temporary employment with poisonous ma- 
terials will not entitle the worker to a supplementary 
milk ration. . . . Temporary employment involving heat 
or dust, does not entitle the worker to supplementary 
sugar rations... .” 


According to Rude Pravo (Prague), December 27, 
Czechoslovaks will have to register every month for their 
allotments: 


“This week consumers are getting their ration cards 
for January, 1952. A special registration coupon for Feb- 
ruary rations has been attached to the sugar ration card, 
the same one as consumers had to fill out in December. 
We will now fill it out every month. ... In one month 
much can change. . . . Someone who has not been regis- 
tered as a self-supplier of meat up to now, may have 
slaughtered a pig for his own use. . . . One might, 
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perhaps, not like to report such a change of his own 
accord . . . the periodic registration for rations, however, 
is in the nature of a sworn statement and everyone is 


held personally responsible for the accuracy of all the 
data given.” 


Earlier, the Ministry of Internal Trade had made pub- 
lic in Rude Pravo (Prague), December 2, a declaration 
that extra clothing points would not be forthcoming: 


“The Ministry of Internal Trade announces that 
the amount of points of the clothing ration valid this 
year will not be increased and that the validity of the 
clothing ration for 1951 expires in 1951. The free market 
ir. textiles and shoes is fully sufficient to supplement the 
supply for those consumers who have already used up 
their 120 points for purchases. The 1952 clothing ration 
will be issued at the usual time.” 


A subsequent announcement by the Ministry of Trade 
revealed that the food rationing system for 1952 might be 


used as a work inducement in a Rude Pravo (Prague), 
December 9, editorial: 


“Rations for employed persons remain practically un- 
touched. Ration cuts affect people who are not employed. 
This increases the difference among rations for the 
benefit of those employed. . . . Supplementary worker 
rations do not change in quantity but the number of 
those receiving this supplement will be considerably de- 
creased. ... 

“Farmers will continue to be able to buy low-price 
goods in the rationed market: sugar, soap, textiles and 
shoes. In the future they will be allowed to purchase at 
low prices only if they have fulfilled their delivery 
quotas. . . . Our situation differs from that in Hungary 


because we have to import food—more and more of 
Mean 


Shortly after this announcement, an article in Rude 


Pravo, December 11, summarized the extent to which food 
exports have grown: 


“To see how our consumption has risen, let us look at 
the growth of food imports. In 1946 we imported 2,883,- 
000,000 crowns worth of food, but during nine months 
of this year 11,581,000,000 crowns worth of food had 
been imported. In comparison with the first nine months 
of 1946, this is seven times as much.” 


In Hungary, the President of the National Planning 
Bureau issued a decree published in the Official Gazette 
for December, listing “commodities which will be available 
only in limited quantities . . . stoves, pots and pans, bicycles, 
rope, cord, thread, men’s coats and suits, work clothes, 
men’s underwear, women’s clothes, children’s clothes, bed 
linen, shoes, earthenware, woolen cloth, silk cloth. . . .” 


Previously, Prime Minister Matyas Rakosi had announced 


on November 30, that “Our current industrial production 
is 250 percent higher than it was in the last pre-war year.” 

The change in prices in Hungary, (see News From Be- 
HIND THE IRON CurtTaIN, January, p. 15) announced on 
December 2 and effective January 1, apparently caused 
panic in Budapest and led to rumors of the devaluation of 
the forint. Radio Budapest broadcast on January 2: 








‘. . . According to the Hungarian proverb, ‘one fool 
creates a hundred’, and for two days all these hundred 
and many more fools have been doing the same thing— 
trying to get rid of their 100 forint bank notes as quickly 
as possible. People are in a mad rush from one shop to 
another trying to change a 100 forint note everywhere. 
. . . they have caused much trouble to a number of 
people such as streetcar conductors, cashiers, postmen, 
housewives, by collecting small change and thereby 
making their shopping and business more difficult. They 
have also made a great number of nervous people even 
more hysterical. . . . This fever has already abated.” 


That there were rumors of currency reform in Czecho- 
slovakia was confirmed by V. Dolejsi, editor-in-chief of the 
newspaper Prace over Radio Prague, on January 20: 


“It is not for the first time and perhaps not for the 
last time either that alarmist reports are being spread 
abroad about an alleged currency reform which, it is 
said, will take place in our country in the immediate 
future. The majority of the people did not fall for this 
trick but some individuals took their money out of stock- 
ings and trunks and hurried to buy things they did not 
need. Today they are sorry for it and are running to the 
shops and trying to sell these goods back.” 


On January 27 the Romanian government officially an- 
nounced a radical shift in monetary policy, stating that 
effective January 28, the leu would be pegged to the Soviet 
ruble instead of to “the unstable and inflationary US 
dollar.” The former rate of exchange was 37.4 lei to the 
ruble. The present rate is 2.80 lei to the ruble. This estab- 
lishes the ratio between the new leu and the old leu as 1 
to 37. But the official declaration of the monetary reform 
established new wage payments on the basis of 1 to 20. 
Just how the worker will stretch his new wages to meet new 
prices was not clearly shown. The government admitted 
that the coefficient for food prices may be reduced to a 
minimum of 16. But this is still higher than the 13.7 co- 
efficient of currency. 


“A worker drawing a wage of 8,000 lei will receive the 
sum of 400 lei and a worker who received 12,000 lei will 
receive 600 new /ei on the basis of 20 old lei for one new 
leu. The old prices are to be re-calculated on the basis 
of the same coefficient of 20 but with a reduction of 5 
to 20 percent for food. 

“As of January 28, 1952, all the old lez . . . lose their 
circulation power and are subject to exchange . . . to be 
carried out . . . throughout the territory of the Romanian 
People’s Republic from January 28 to January 31, in- 
clusive. Any old money not presented for exchange .. . 
is cancelled.” 


The former rate of exchange between the leu and the 
dollar was 150 to $1. The rate of exchange between the 
ruble and the dollar is 4 to $1. The tables of Romanian 
prices that appear below are calculated at the old rate. 


Commodity prices in the captive countries are difficult to 
obtain and even more difficult to interpret. The tabulations 
on the following pages for Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
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mania and Poland (Hungary was treated in the January 
issue of NEws FROM BEHIND THE IRON CurTAIN) do not 
present more than a small portion of the extraordinarily 
complex Satellite price structure. The inflationary trend, 
however, is apparent. 

According to the latest available information from Bul- 
garian refugees, the prices of consumer commodities and 
food on the free market have risen to such an extent that 
the lev has 12 to 15 times less buying power than it did 
before the war. As for wages, the average daily wage of 
industrial workers in 1939 was 63.6 leva. According to 
Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), April 2, 1951, average wages 
for industrial workers amounted to 350 leva per day. The 
ratio between 1939 and 1951 food prices is estimated at 
1:15 whereas the ratio between wages is 1:6. A tabula- 
tion of current unrationed food prices follows: * 


All prices expressed in leva 


1939 1951 
Wheat 1 kg. 4 100 
One egg Be 50 
Sugar 1 kg. 25 240 
Raw wool 47.75 2,000 
Cheese 1 kg. 26 400 
(Ration is 1 kg. per person, per year, 
price: 150 leva per kg.) 
Beef 1 kg. 20 400 
(Ration is 4 kg. per person, per week, 
price: 150 leva per kg.) 
Butter 1 kg. 60 850 
Man’s suit, domestic cloth 1,200 17,000 
Man’s socks, cotton 16 400 
Man’s shoes 300 5,000 
Calico, one meter 30 600 


A recent report from a Czechoslovak refugee gives ex- 
plicit information about some basic commodity prices: 


. - People look to the future with apprehension. 
The absolute lack of food of all kinds and the rapid 
increase in prices form an unpleasant picture. Food 
rations are insufficient and prices on the so-called free 
market are extremely high. . . . The five kg. of bread or 
the seven kg. of potatoes one gets is not sufficient for one 
adult for a month. ... 

“The average level of wages varies between 3,000 and 
5,000 crowns. . . . Everything that the workers in Czech- 
oslovakia earn they spend only for the upkeep of the 
household and for food. . . . Only a handful of the lucky 
ones can afford to buy a suit for 5,000 to 7,000 crowns 
or a winter coat for 8,000 crowns on the so-called free 
market. The price of one meter of quality suit material 
on the free market varies between 1,500 and 3,000 
crowns. .. . 

“While introducing more expensive kinds of bread on 
the market, the Communists promised a sufficient supply 
of cheaper bread as well. But the cheaper: bread soon 
dissappeared and only the more expensive kind could 
be had—for 8.25 crowns per kg. . . . A dinner with meat 
will soon be considered a luxury in Czechoslovakia. .. . 
Long lines of customers wait in front of butcher shops 
hoping to enjoy a dinner with meat at least on Sunday. 
Ration cards are far from adequate and one must pur- 
chase additional food on the free market. . . . The price 


* The official rate of exchange: 290 leva to $1. 
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of rolls also went up while their weight was reduced. Chicken 180 Ib. 
The Communists said that the rolls had been wasted and = ease, meant ni me ‘ 
that left-overs had ‘proved with certainty’ that the rolls Saal + per pensen/month) 185 = 
had been too big. They are now smaller but more Sugar (1% Ibs. monthly, __ : 
expensive.” irregularly distributed ) 15 180 Ib. 
s ' Soap (very irregularly dis- 
Prices of selected commodities in Czechoslovakia are sg de Ib. — 12 a Ib. 
° . ° *. ine owest grade ee qt. 
listed in the November Official Gazette*: Seer (Atntncienneuly) 65 pint 


All prices expressed in crowns 


Other commodities 


Portable typewriter (Swiss import) 14,000 Ci ttes (State-sh 24-140 a f 20 
Radio receiver T 407 U, tax included 9,500 eee oa ees 
Radio receiver “Melophon”, tax included 9,350 very scarce ) ; 25 qt. 
Artificial edible fat, 1 kg. 350 
Goose or duck, trimmed, 1 kg. 220 Urban transportation 
Liver, 1 kg. 280 Trolley Cars (1st class) 6-8 
The most recent and most reliable information from eth maaan Sarena) ; 7 
official publications and private sources has been assembled ‘ Seen eageens e 
: : “ Clothing 
to form the following tables of wages and prices in Ro- , ; 
ere Man’s suit 4,200-7,000 13,000-20,000 piece 
mania. Work suit 4,000-5,400 9,000-10,000 piece 
Wages Cloth 450-550 2,000-3,300 yard 
Cotton fabric (28” wide) 75-150 225-350 yard 
All wages expressed in lei** Raincoat oi 10,000 piece 
Take home Shirt 400 1,200-1,600 piece 
Category Monthly wages Official pay Socks 40 75-110 pair 
after taxes and Stockings, women’s 
oe (rayon ) 100-125 300-400 pair 
contributions Men’s shoes 
Unskilled laborer (male) 4,800 4,420 3,750 (leather sole ) 1,500 3,700-5,000 pair 
Unskilled laborer (female) 2,800 ee ian 
Village school teacher 2,800-4,000 cael led : : : . . : 
pm 7800 6,650 5,700 Ration cards in Romania are issued in categories, and 
Shop foreman 15,000 12,320 11,250 entitle the holder to the following quantities of each article: 
Graduat i begi 9,300 ‘enee athe 
oe age sre ane 22,500 16,875 13,500 Class Black bread Oil& Fat Sugar Meat Soap 
(15-20 years experience) (daily) (monthly) (monthly) (monthly) (monthly) 
. Miners 2.2lbh 1%lb. 1%lb. 2%4)b. Ylb. 
-iereenipanaganaeer Heavy industry 13%41b. 1 Ib. 1%1b. 2%lb. %4lb. 
Factory or enterprise Light ind 1 Ib. “lb. 1 lb. 1%4bb. %*lb 
“Political Director” 24,000 ight industry - Bl. - Abb. Alb. 
Seoul lic iliti ’ Ordinary worker 3% lb. lb. 1 Ib. 1%4lb. Yb. 
coeny Pek, OF MNS Non-worker % lb. none none ? none 
second lieutenant 24,000 (and otheradvantages ) Child 54 Ib \/, Ib 1, Ib > > 
Political officer — % lb. lb. Ib. E 


Stakhanovite workman J 


Prices 


All prices expressed in lei 


30,000 (and otheradvantages ) 
000 
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Each person gets a clothing ration-card of 72 points 
per year. Workers in heavy industry receive a total of 84 
points. All groups also receive one coupon for one pair of 


shoes and one coupon for 13 yards of cotton fabric. 


Food Queetieness’ Becomniet Ua Rationed articles have the following point-values: 
Milk (children only, 
‘ 1% pints daily) 50 qt. Item Points 
utter (State-shops only, 
Ylb. every 2-3 months) 210 480-650 Ib. Suit (omn’s) = 
Cheese (State-shops, 1 lb. Shirt 12 
perperson,veryseldom) 125 200 lb. Sais 4 
Bread (black, only on ration ” 
cards, according class) 4.5 none Yo Ib. ne fedch 40”) = 
Bread (white ) only in State- 
shops, and free market none 85-120 lb. er : . 
Whee flour ore 85 Ib. A list issued by the Department of Prices of the Min- 
oom meal iia 7 50 Ib. istry of Internal Trade in Poland, published by Gazeta 
eres os tbs. Handlowa for December, showed that official prices (ex- 
per person ) 7 unavailable Ib. pressed in zlotys*) are as follows: 
Potatoes (supposed to be ee . 
distributed in fall, 55 lbs. Men’s silk shirt — 45 
per person) 5 12 lb. Men's cotton shirt 120 
Meat (supposedly 2.2 Ibs. Men’s gloves 42 
beef each month, dis- Men’s socks — regular 12 
tributed only 3 times in Men’s trousers 115 
1951) 35 130 lb. Men’s suit — second grade 500 
Z Sport jacket 210 
* The official exchange rate: 50 crowns to $1. Regular cotton quilted blouse 100 
** The official exchange rate: 150 lei to $1. Men’s interlined jacket 510 





Men’s interlined coat 610 


Ladies’ gloves 55 
Ladies’ silk slip 19 
Ladies’ windbreakers 130 
Ladies’ woolen blouse 75 
Ladies’ spring coat 310 
Ladies’ dress 320 
Ladies’ silk hose 15 
Boys’ suit 240 
1 meter of suit material 45-420 
1 meter of coat material 55-460 
1 meter of dress material 90 
Men’s half shoes 300 
Men’s top-boots 600 
Men’s felt slippers 30 
Ladies’ shoes 390-450 
Ladies’ high shoes 140-225 
Children’s half shoes 85 


A refugee who left Foland at the end of 1951 reported 
the following government-controlled food prices: 


1 liter of milk 1.45- 1.80 
1 kg. of butter 35. -43. 
1 kg. of lard 14. -15. 
1 kg. of horsemeat 6. - 6.50 
1 kg. of beef S oh, 
1 kg. of pork 12. -14. 
1 kg. of bacon 18. -20. 
1 kg. of ham 22. -24. 
1 kg. of sausages 9. -18. 
1 kg. of tea 250. 
1 kg. of rice 18. -22. 
1 kg. of white flour $. 
1 kg. of dried barley 5.50 
1 kg. of sugar 12. -20. 
1 bottle of beer 1.20 
1 liter of wine 40. -50. 


A report from the industrial city of Cracow lists black 
market prices (in zlotys) as follows: 


Men’s woolen suit 1,300-1,800 
Top-boots (officers) 1,500 
Ladies’ nylon hose 200- 250 
Men’s shoes of good quality 500- 800 
Ladies’ half shoes of good quality 300- 500 
Men’s coat (100% wool) 1,500-2,000 
Men’s socks 15- 35 


Refugee Polish economists, using official data and an- 
alysing the most reliable of private reports, have made a 
careful study of the Polish wage structure. What follows 
is an extract of their lengthy report: 


“a 


. the wage system in Poland underwent funda- 
mental changes in the period, 1950-51. The policy of 
basic wages was eliminated in most industries and 
remained only in those sectors where piece-work norms 
could not be satisfactorily established. Workers are paid 
according to the ‘units’ they produce. A complicated 
scale of norms was devised and a different scale of pay- 
ment was provided for the over-fulfillment of basic 
norms. Consequently, an estimate of average wages 
must deal with several variables and the examination 
of individual cases is misleading. From the best infor- 
mation we could assemble, this is the picture: 

“The 1949 statistical year book (the most recent 
available) lists on page 135 the wages paid to manual 


declared a 5 percent wage increase, thus raising the 
average wages cited above, to 15,750 zlotys. In January, 
1951, Trybuna Ludu reported that wages had gone up 
6 percent during the previous year (1950), which means 
that average workers’ wages in Poland, at the end of 
1950, were 16,700 zlotys per month. 

“At the end of 1950 a currency reform took place in 
Poland, establishing the ratio between ‘old’ and ‘new’ 
currency as 30:1. At the beginning of 1951, therefore, 
average wages amounted to approximately 550 zlotys 
per month. In introducing the yearly economic plan for 
1951, the government stressed the need for ‘strengthen- 
ing control of the wage policy’ (Dziennik Ustaw, March 
$1, 1951). Deputy Prime Minister, Hilary Minc, speak- 
ing at a Party congress, February 17, 1951, said that 
additional wage increases would ‘depend solely on the 
increase of production and workers’ productivity.’ 

“Quarterly economic-plan statements during the first 
nine months of 1951 did not reveal any wage increases 
during that period. State Planning Communiques during 
the previous year always mentioned increases and we 
assume, from absence of any statement in 1951, that no 
wage rise took place and that wages are roughly the same 
as they were at the start of 1951. 

“As stated above, there is no uniformity in the wage 
system and the introduction of piece-work may have 
caused some groups of workers to earn less—and some 
groups, the Stakhanovites, may have earned more than 
they did previously. In fact, many reports indicate to us 
that some workers earn only 300 zlotys a month and 
others earn as much as 2,000 to 3,000 and more. 

“Up to this point we have dealt with nominal—or 
money—wages. These do not show the relationship be- 
tween wages and the standard of living. Workers’ wages 
do not represent the same buying power that they did 
a year or two ago. Officially published prices show a 
sharp increase in basic commodity prices. 

“Wiadomsci Statystyczne, a statistical publication, Feb- 
ruary, 1951, showed that the general price index rose 
from 106 to 119 between August, 1949, and January, 
1951. During this same period, the price index of con- 
sumers’ goods rose from 103 to 117 and the price index 
for clothes and shoes rose from 97 to 111. During 1951, 
and particularly, during the latter part of the year, food 
and clothing prices rose much higher than they were in 
January of the same year. 

“According to Wiadomosci Statystyczne, the change in 
prices from February, 1951, to December, 1951, for these 
items was: 


Feb. Dec. 
1 egg .72 zlotys 1.40 zlotys 
1 kg. of beef 6.00 ” 11.00 7” 
1 kg. of butter =e |” 43.00 ” 


A slightly smaller increase could be shown for textiles 
and clothing. If money wages were frozen during 1951, 
real wages decreased considerably. . . . Our conclusion 
is that the standard of living in Poland is going down.” 





workers in heavy and medium industries. These workers Ill 
are divided into nine groups and their average monthly . 
wages amount to 15,000 zlotys. 

“At the end of the year 1949, the Council of Ministers 


PLANNING AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Official comment on economic plans for the year 1951 
and goals for the year to come dealt only in percentages 
* The official rate of exchange: 4 zlotys to $1. and rarely included real production figures in terms of 
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units or work hours. Discussion of economic plans in the 
Iron Curtain countries generally announced the attainment 
of industrial goals, modified by occasional significant ad- 
missions of failure. 


Czechoslovakia’s Rude Pravo (Prague), December 28, 
covering the Cabinet session on economic planning, re- 
ported the Government resolution, “there will be a 21 
percent over-all increase in industrial output for the year 


e+e 


“The chief goal of the plan for the coming year is to 
ensure the speedy growth of production in heavy indus- 
try, particularly in the fuel and energy industries, smelt- 
ing, metals, mining and production of light and heavy 
machinery. . . . The increase in production of heavy 
industry, 55 percent, will be far greater in the year 
1952 than ever before in our country. This increase 
amounts to two thirds of the whole yearly production in 
heavy industry for 1937. . . . The production in heavy 
industry will be two and a half times higher in 1952 
than in 1937.... 

“It is possible to realize an increase of 17 percent in 
government purchases of agricultural produce only by 
further expansion of agricultural collectives . . . and by 
improvement in the management of State farms. . . . The 
share of the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies 
in Czechoslovak exports will reach 70.6 percent in 1952 
and their share of Czechoslovak imports will rise to 68.2 
percent. ... The number of women working in industry 
should increase by 12.1 percent.” 


The newspaper also reported that some production goals 
had not been met and listed these results: “. . . hard coal, 
91 percent; fuel, 95.6 percent; foundries, 97 percent; heavy 
machinery manufacture, 98.4 percent; building, 95.1 per- 
cent; food production, 97.4 percent. . . .” 

There were indications that absenteeism in the mines 
hampered the fulfillment of Czechoslovakia’s economic 
plan for coal production. A broadcast on Prague Radio, 
December 11, referred to the coal-rich Ostrava region: 

“The Ostrava coal combine submitted a report indi- 
cating that on December 10, the members of the work 
brigades did not report for work in the usual numbers. 
The output has somewhat decreased. Only 16 pits have 
fulfilled the plan so far. The combine as a whole, how- 
ever, fulfilled its set daily requirements by only 95.1 
percent. 

“The Sverma mine was not among the pits which ful- 
filled the plan yesterday. In this mine 50 miners failed 
to report for work and this fact affected the output. The 
non-fulfillment of the plan in the Jeremenko mine was 
due partly to technical defects, partly to absenteeism. 
The pit named after General Svoboda, similarly, did not 
achieve its planned output due to absenteeism. The fail- 
ure to fulfill planned quotas was unfavorable on the 
whole, but reports of technicians tend to justify our ex- 
pectations that the output will soon increase again.” 


Local Leaders Blamed 


Karol Bacilek, Czechoslovakia’s Minister of State Con- 
trol (a relatively new ministry formed in September, 1951, 
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for the supervision of the Five Year Plan) wrote an article 
for the weekly, Tvorba, December 20, charging local lead- 
ers with unconcern for State planning: 


“The Ministry of State Control often encounters seri- 
ous violations of State discipline. Many a chairman of a 
Regional National Committee and many a manager of a 
bulk-buying organization believe themselves authorized 
to supply some out-of-the-way place in their district rather 
than send meat and other foods to large centers such as 
Prague, Ostrava, Brno or Bratislava, Offenses against 
[the State] are committed by heads of offices who resist 
transfer of employees into production, by heads of plants 
who circumvent wage laws and pay black wages... .” 


Earlier, the Czechoslovak Parliament had ratified a bill, 
December 4, proposed by Jaromir Dolansky (then head of 
the State Planning Office, since appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister—see News FROM BEHIND THE IRON CuRTAIN, 
January, p. 2) to reorganize and centralize the gathering of 
statistics and econometric data. According to Rude Pravo 
(Prague), December 5: 


“The present set-up of our statistical service which 
dates from the time of capitalism, is inadequate for a 
Socialist economy. The new bill pays due attention to 
changes which our economic, social and cultural life has 
gone through. .. . The new set-up is based on a uniform 
system of econometric data, establishing a central or- 
zanization of statistics gathering bodies headed by the 
State Statistical Office which is directly responsible to the 
government. .. .” 


Polish Planning 


Poland’s President Boleslaw Beirut made his New Year’s 
speech, on economic planning. Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), 
January 1, quoted: 


“We have successfully fulfilled and over-fulfilled the 
task of two hard years of our great and historical Six 
Year Plan, the plan for Poland’s industrialization. We 
are entering the third year which will be a turning point 
for the fulfillment of the whole plan.” 


A day earlier Boleslaw Ruminski, Poland’s Minister of 
Chemical Industries, reviewed industrial gains in his sector 
for the year 1951. The text of his announcement was 
printed in Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), December 30. 


“*.. . One of the foremost achievements of the chemical 
industry is the sizeable production of penicillin ... in 
1950-51 some 800 tons of artificial silk fibre was pro- 
duced . . . the rubber industry has surpassed its annual 
plan. . . . The production of soda, cellulose, synthetic 
ammonia, lacquers, rubber goods and peniciilin will be 
increased. The difficult and serious tasks of the coming 
year in the chemical industry call for an intensified 
struggle for domestic raw materials, an increased effort 
by the laboratory and research institutes . . . and the 
mobilization of factory staffs for complying with technical 
norms to improve quality... .” 


Another announcement on Radio Warsaw, Deceniber 
30, stated: 


“The output of our heavy industry has gone up 20 
percent as compared with last year. During 1951, the in- 











dustrial establishments working under the Ministry of 
Heavy Industry have started the production of many new 
heavy machines, machine tools, rolling stock, motor cars, 
ships, textile machines, farm machines, electrical appara- 
tus and other equipment previously not manufactured at 
pome.... 


Up and Down the Ladder 


In Poland, the economic monthly, Gospodarka Planowa, 
November, carried a long article on State planning by 
Maurycy Rogozinski (member of the State Planning Com- 
mission) reviewing the 1951 program. 


“The absence of a uniform operative plan was one of 
the most important shortcomings of our program. There 
were no exact rules regulating the procedure of plan- 
ning. . .. The Ministry of Internal Trade had no oper- 
ating plans whatever. There were also great 
discrepancies in respect to timing and procedure... . 
Plans were made, not according to the needs of the 
national economy, but to suit the interests of enterprises 
who wanted production premiums. Such plans were 
usually returned to enterprises for correction. After that 
the Central Managements of these plants approved the 
over-all plan which was often changed and corrected 
again later by the respective Ministers. Finally, approved 
and corrected plans were sent by the Departments of 
Planning of various Ministries down to the enterprises. 
As a result of this complicated procedure of sending plans 
up and down the official ladder, factories got their plans 
not in the month preceding the quarter of the year being 
planned, but at the end of this period. Such plans could 
not serve production and were useful only for calculat- 
ing the premiums.” 


Rogozinski continued with other observations of plan- 
ning defects, such as the deliberate lowering of plans below 
productive capacity, “with the aim in view of getting pro- 
duction premiums for over-fulfillment of plans at the end 
of the respective period.” This is the first indication in the 
Polish press of open criticism of top level planning. The 
chairman of the Central Planning Office is Deputy Prime 
Minister Hilary Minc. Rogozinski did not quote from 
speeches by Minc in writing his article but quoted instead 
from articles by Stefan Jedrychowski, a former Minc 
deputy in the Central Planning Office, recently promoted 
to the rank of Deputy Prime Minister. 


Coal production in Poland, according to Radio Warsaw, 
December 2, “has exceeded production for the same period 
in 1950, by 3,340,000 tons.” Official figures listed Polish 
coal production at 78,000,000 tons for the year 1950. 
Polish coal production in 1951, is estimated at 81,500,000 
tons. 

Refugee experts attribute this gain to an increase in the 
labor supply of 300,000 Polish coal miners. At the present 
time, these sources estimate that there is a shortage of 
60,000 men. One miner who escaped to the West said: 


“. .. the shortage is being met by employing prisoners, 
soldiers, youth and foreigners—that is, Greek and Yugo- 
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slav Communists. An extensive campaign has been waged 


to lure village youth into the mines. . . . But housing 
conditions are bad and food supply is inadequate. . . . 
Owing to these unfavorable conditions miners’ efficiency 
fell about 40 percent below the pre-war standard. The 
increase in coal production despite the fall of efficiency 
and despite the shortage in manpower, must be ascribed 
to new investment. Old mines have been restored [chiefly 
in lower Silesia] new mines are being opened, of which, 
two [Kosciuszko and Jaworzno] are already in operation. — 
Two other mines, Wesola and Ziemowit will soon be 
completed. Six other new mines are under construction 
and each is expected to yield 10,000 tons of coal per 
Mosse 


Weaknesses and Waste 


In Bulgaria, Otechestven Front (Sofia), December 30, 
published the decree of the Ministerial Council announcing 
the economic plan for the year 1952. The newspaper also 
commented on the over-all plan for the year just ended: 


“Simultaneous with the success achieved, the Minis- 
tries allowed a number of weaknesses and faults to occur. 
Sufficient efforts were not made everywhere for the con- 
tinuous increase of production, for the perfection of pro- 
duction methods, for raising the productivity of labor. 
. . - In many cases there was a waste of raw material. 
In a number of Ministries not enough attention was paid 
to standardizing new methods and techniques. . . . Sub- 
standard production was permitted and machines were 
given improper care.” 


Productivity Still Low 


In Hungary, Erno Gero, Chairman of the Planning 
Bureau, addressed the Central Committee of the Hun- 
garian Workers’ Party (Communist) on January 12, and 
reported on the achievements of the Five Year Plan. The 
data reported in Nepszava (Budapest), January 13, deals 
only in percentages. 


“In 1951 our manufacturing industry fulfilled its total 
production plan by 103.4 percent. In 1951 our manu- 
facturing industry produced 30.1 percent more than it 
did in 1950. Within this category production in heavy 
industry rose by 37.7 percent, in light industry by 26.9 
percent and in the food industry, by 16.5 percent. .. . 
In 1951 production in heavy industry amounted to 310.9 
percent of 1938 production. .. . 

“In 1951 productivity in heavy industry exceeded 
productivity in 1950 by 14.5 percent and exceeded 1950 
productivity in light industry by 17.7 percent. . . . The 
extended plan for 1951 was not fulfilled in coal mining 
and coal output has been relatively low in the first few 
days of 1952 . . . crude oil production is also lagging 
behind schedule.” 


Industrial Expansion 


Together with official planning communiques and an- 
nouncements of higher production goals, there were re- 
ports of continued industrial expansion in the Iron Curtain 
countries and in some instances signs of armament growth. 
The Satellite press referred to steel mills, chemical plants 
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and machine shops with regularity, boasting the achieve- 
ments of forced industrialization and minimizing its strain. 

A report from a Czechoslovak refugee described the 
change-over in one leading industry: 


“The former Bata Works, now called SVIT, in Gott- 
waldov, the center of the Czechoslovak shoe industry, are 
being transformed for heavy and light machine industry. 
By October, 1951, two-thirds of the plant buildings were 
devoted to the new manufacture. 

“The closing down of shoe production is proceeding 
systematically by gradually closing some of the workshops 
of the larger departments and by eliminating shifts— 
mainly night shifts. New machine tools are being set up 
in vacant buildings and workers are being trained for 
new production. . . . Increased security measures are 
being taken for all departments of light and heavy ma- 
chine industry. In and around the buildings members of 
a special plant militia are on duty, with guns and sub- 
machine guns. Special passes are required for visitors to 
these plants. The passes are issued by the work council. 

“A considerable part of the new production as well as 
almost all the machinery from former shoe factories has 
been, and still is being sent to the USSR. A large ship- 
ment of sewing machines, new presses for tennis shoes 
and clipping machines, was sent to USSR in January, 


Conversion to Armaments 


A series of refugee reports from Czechoslovak work- 
men who escaped to the West pointed to a considerable 
increase in the production of armaments. According to one 
of these reports: 


“The Okula national enterprise in Turnov produced 
eyeglasses and lenses up to now. At a meeting of the 
entire plant in June, 1951, the general manager an- 
nounced that in 1952 the plant would be exclusively 
devoted to the production of periscopes and other mili- 
tary optical instruments. Periscopes had been in produc- 
tion during the war and the necessary machines were in 
the factory store rooms. Since June these machines have 
been repaired and restored so that operation could begin 
in 1952.” 


Another report about Czechoslovak glass manufacture 
said: 

“The co-operative, ‘Auxiliary Glass Works’ has been 
established in Turnov and several old firms such as 
Slechta, Ouhrabka, Herrman, Palma have been incorpo- 
ated. The co-operative now produces industrial goods 
such as diamond and ruby bearings. It will be liquidated 
in the near future since the buildings are excellently 
suited for heavy armament industry. The existing equip- 
ment of the plants is already being collected into scrap. 
The buildings of the Ouhrabka plant are already com- 


pletely vacant. [Turnov is the center of the Bohemian 
glass industry.]” 


Other reports from Czechoslovak refugees deal with the 
expansion of armament industry: 


“Additional construction was started in the autumn of 
1950 at the armament works in Uhersky Brod in Moravia 
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and several buildings were erected. The number of em- 
ployed workers was 2,100 in 1948 and was increased to 
5,700 in October, 1951. The armament works are produc- 
ing machine guns, sub-machine guns and automatic rifles 
and anti-aircraft guns of 85 mm. The depots of the 
works are in Slavicin-Mladotice.” 


Construction of an aircraft engine factory some 50 miles 
north of Prague was described: 


“In the summer of 1951 construction was completed on 
a new aircraft engine factory in Mnichovo Hradiste. 
Production began in August 1951. Workers are mainly 
those transferred from administrative posts by the cabinet 
decision in June 1951 which ordered 77,000 civil servants 
into industry. Automobile engines as well as aircraft en- 
gines are being made in this plant.” 


An extensive foundry-furnace combine was inaugurated 
on January 1, according to Rude Pravo (Prague), Janu- 
ary 3: 

“In the presence of Prime Minister Antonin Zapotocky, 

Ministers, Jan Bilek, Gustav Kliment, Emanuel Slechta 

. . . representatives of the Czechoslovak Communist Party 

and of the People’s Administration of the Ostrava region, 

the Polish consul of Ostrava and others, the first blast 
furnace of the new Klement Gottwald Foundries in Kun- 

cice was started on January 1, 1952.”* 


Metallurgical Installations 


Previous press reports on this steel plant show that work 
was started early in 1950 on a site in the industrial region 
of Ostrava-Vitkovice. The site was at first known as 
“Czech-Donbas,” a local adaptation of the name of a huge 
Soviet steel mill in the Don Basin. By the summer of 1950 
Czechoslovak newspapers reported that 6,000 workers were 
employed in plant construction and the number of installa- 
tions was held to be between 40 and 50. Because of per- 
sistent lags in the building program, a conference was held 
in the area on August 18, 1951 to speed completion. Labor 
brigades were recruited and there were frequent reports of 
participation by Czechoslovak Youth Organization mem- 
bers. “One million hours for construction of the Ostrava 
region,” was the slogan adopted for the drive. 

Although the Bulgarian economy continues to reflect the 
major importance of agriculture, steps are being taken to 
raise industrial production, particiularly steel and chem- 
icals. On December 3, Radio Sofia broadcast: 


“With the brotherly help of the great USSR the con- 
struction of the first metallurgic plant for the manufac- 
turing of different gauge steels, construction steel and 
trotyl has begun. At present, final work is going on for 
the construction of auxiliary installations, carpentry 
shops, machine shops, compressor and oxygen stations. 
... About 70 percent of the construction is mechanized, 
thanks to machines supplied by the Soviet Union.” ** 


*For news of another Klement Gottwald factory, see News 
Briefs, p. 47. 

** Bulgaria has not, in the past, had an iron and steel industry 
because ore reserves were insufficient. Bulgaria exported its native 
ore in small quantities (14,201 tons in 1947) to other nations. 
In recent years, however, reports of Soviet geologists in Bulgaria 
may denote the discovery of additional reserves. 








New Plants in Hungary 


During the month of December in Hungary there were 
frequent references in the press to new plants and factories. 
On December 20, Szabad Nep (Budapest) wrote of a new 
power plant at Inota, called The November 7 Plant: 
“The greatest power plant in Central Europe . . . its con- 
struction was very much aided by the co-operation of the 
workers of the friendly republic of Czechoslovakia.” 

Of a new mine at Balinka, Szabad Nep wrote on De- 
cember 31: 


“The builders of the mine struck coal in the autumn. 
They have since created the largest perpendicular shaft, 
inclined shaft and electrical conveyor in the country .. . 
400 box cars of coal can now be sorted daily.” 


On December 15, Szabad Nep had written of the Duna- 
pentele Iron Works, now called The Stalin Works: 


“This is the pride of our rapidly developing people’s 
economy. ... It is being constantly expanded. . . . Soon 
its productive capacity will surpass the total pre-1945 
achievement of the nation’s iron works.” 


On December 31; Szabad Nep: 


“Here [Diosgyor Foundries] we find our country’s 
most productive furnaces. Their output of pig iron ex- 
ceeds the total production before 1945. . . . Since mid- 
summer countless young peasants in the district re- 
solved to become industrial workers in this new plant 
[girder factory at Kiskunfelegyhaza, hitherto an agri- 
cultural city]. . . . It has breathed life into the otherwise 
sleepy world of the southern lowlands. We have given 
this industrially backward region a tremendous factory 
by expanding the once small tool factory [Esztergom 
Machine Factory] which had only minor significance. . . . 

“In the years preceding the Five Year Plan, electrical 
meters were not produced in Hungary except by a few 
small craftsmen. . . . Now, new machines of great pro- 
ductive capacity are turning out fine electrical appli- 
ances, volt and ammeters, plus other instruments by the 
thousands [factory built in the Zuglo district of Buda- 
pest].... 

“In the closing weeks of 1951 our country’s largest 
dye factory [Veszprem Dye Works] began operation. .. . 
Until now we had to import aniline dyes but soon we 
shall even be able to export them. . . .” 


The Sovrom Scheme 


Industrialization in Romania proceeds along the pattern 
of the Sovrom corporations, first established in July, 1945. 
Since then Sovroms have begun to dominate Romanian 
industry. Extracts from the convention between the USSR 
and the Romanian government for the setting up of a 
Soviet-Romanian oil industry (July 17, 1945) reveal the 
basic structure of all the Sovrom agencies.* 
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The latest available information on the development of 
the Sovroms is contained in the following chart: 


Percentage 
which it rep- 


Date of resents in its 
Name establishment Activity Composed of field 
Sovromasig Aug. 20,1949 Insurance New corpo- 100% 
ration 
Sovrombanc Aug. 14,1945 Domestic and Banca de 100% 
foreign Credit 
banking RomAn; Soc. 
Bancara 
Rom. 
Sovrom- Aug. 20, 1949 Coal ex- Pietrosani 71% 
carbune ploitation Corp. 
Sovromchim Aug. 20, 1949 Chemical and UCEA In- ? 
Industrial dustrial 
prod. Complex 
Sovrom- Aug. 20, 1949 Construction Derubau 40% (?) 
constructie enterprises 
Sovromgaz Mar. 9,1949 Natural gas New corpo- ? 
exploitation ration 
Sovromfilm ? Import of New corpo 100% 
movie ration 
pictures 
Sovromlemn Mar. 20,1946 Wood ex- New corpo- 40% 
ploitation ration 
Sovrommetal Aug. 20,1949 Metallurgical U.D.R. 46.6% 
production 
Sovrom- July 17,1945 Petroleum Concordia, 98% 
petrol exploitation Columbia, 
etc. 
Sovrom- Aug. 20,1949 Building of LA.R. 100% 
tractor tractors 
Sovrom- July 19, 1945 River and New corpo- 100% 
transport maritime ration 
transport 
TARS Aug. 8,1945 Airtransport LARES 100% 
+ 
“Article I. . . The government of the USSR and the Royal 


Romanian government established by this present convention the 
organization, the companies and the groups which will constitute 
the Romanian-Soviet company for the exploration, exploitation, 
refining and marketing of crude oil and its products. 


“Article II . . . The Soviet-Romanian company .. . will have 
the same rights as any other company with Romanian capital... . 


“Article III . . . The purpose of the company will be to prospect 
and market liquid petroleum on areas belonging to the 
Romanian State or on areas belonging to private persons. .. . 


“Article IV . .. The company will have a social capital of 
5,000,000,000 lei to be paid in equal parts by the two contracting 
parties, USSR and Romania. ... 


“Article VII . . . Special mention is made that the Board of 
Directors will be composed of an equal number of members repre- 
senting the Soviet and Romanian groups. The chairman of the 
Board of Directors will be Romanian; the vice-chairman, Russian; 


the general manager, Russian and the assistant general manager, 
Romanian.... 


“Annex I. . . List of the Romanian oil companies whose shares 
and assets will be bought as a contribution to the Sovrom Oil 
Company by the Romanian group according to Article I: Creditul 
Minier, Redeventa, Subsolul Romanese, Astramina, Geosina, Neo- 
petrol, Petrolul, Auxiliara Minera, Sarver, Montana, Statelit, Lucea- 
farul, Corana Romana, Consortiul Petrolifer, Compania Romana 
de Petrol, Doicesti, Socop, Intergrupul (Petrolul Romanesc, Petrol 
Govora, Forajul and Int. Grigorescu), Soc. Generala de Mine si 
Petrol, Titan, int. Fr. Ciufu, Noris, Rasnov, Revoil, Petrol Obor. 


“Annex II . . . List of Romanian oil companies whose shares 
will be bought as a contribution to the Soviet-Romanian company 
by the Russian group: Concordia, Colombia, Petrol Block, IRDP, 
Buna, Speranta, Meotica, Esploral, SARDEP, Transpetrol, Kon- 
tinentale.” 
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IV. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND 
CONTROL 


The problem of raising more food for countries in tran- 
sition from an agricultural to a predominantly industrial 
economy was met by Communist leaders with demands 
for technical improvement and greater control. 


example to the working peasantry as regards their obli- 
gation to the State... .” 


Similarly, in Bulgaria, there were exhortations in the 
Party press for the greater application of technology. Some ; 
reproaches were aimed at Party organs. Rabotnichesko 
Delo (Sofia), December 27, wrote: 


“Our experience shows that the fulfillment of plans 
as well as the quality of tractor work, depends mainly 
on conscientious maintenance work and the repair of 
technical equipment of our machine-tractor stations. 
[Local farm machinery pools, government supervised.] 
. . . We must point out with regret that the Ministry 


In Poland, President Boleslaw Bierut underlined agricul- 
tural problems in his January 1 New Year’s speech, pub- 
lished in Trybuna Ludu: 


“Special importance is attached to the task of increas- 
ing agricultural production, the growth of which is far 
behind the increase of industrial production. This cre- 
ates difficulties for the whole of our economic life and 
demands the mobilization of all our powers to develop 
our agriculture.” 


of Agriculture has done very little to popularize and 
disseminate the rich experience of our distinguished 
machine-tractor stations. . . . Poor labor organization 
in certain machine-tractor stations has led to very un- 
satisfactory fulfillment of the machine-repair plan for 


the last quarter of 1951.” 


Bierut was less denunciatory than some other Commu- 
nist leaders and suggested that improved technique rather 
than disciplinary measures, was the best solution to these 
problems : 


Cattle Will Be Counted 


Agricultural regimentation continues unabated in Bul- 


garia, according to a broadcast of Radio Sofia, December 
24, which said: 


“An important increase in agricultural production can 
be achieved by a better use of the soil and better meth- 
ods of cultivation, by more intensive use of manure, 
seed collection, proper rotation of crops. . . by a better 
practical application of modern agricultural science and 
above all, by a modernization of farming through wider 
development of production co-operatives.” 


As in other Iron Curtain Countries, Romania’s Com- 
munist leaders have expressed recent concern over the food 
supply and the problem of compulsory deliveries. Buchar- 
est Radio, December 9, broadcast an editorial from Scan- 
teia (Bucharest) which said: 


“Prompt deliveries of grain quotas are necessary to in- 
sure food supplies for urban populations, supply indus- 
try with the necessary raw materials, insure food sup- 
plies for the army and insure the necessary quantity of 
goods for export, in exchange for which, we can buy the 
machines, tools, and other things necessary for the devel- 
opment of our industry. . . . 

“. . . In the Dolj region, out of 39 kulaks, only five 
met their grain quotas. . . . In contrast to millions of 
poor and medium peasants who honorably carry out 
their obligation to the State. Many kulaks are not de- 
livering their grain quotas. They hide agricultural prod- 
ucts and try to swindle the collection officials. . . . It 
is the duty of regional and local Party committees to 
guide the basic organizations so that the latter may de- 
velop sound activity among the working peasants and 
make them aware of the importance of the grain de- 
livery campaign. . . . In order to realize the grain col- 
lection plans the masses of working peasants must be 
mobilized. 

“. . However, the basic organizations [Party cells] 
must take steps against those Party members who have 
failed to observe their duty as citizens and Communists 
and have not delivered their grain quotas. Deputies of 
the people’s councils and civil servants must set a vivid 
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“The Government must know the exact number of 
horned cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, goats, mules, donkeys, 
poultry, in our country. . . . In order to ensure correct 
information . . . the Ministerial Council has issued a 
decree dated November 6, 1951, which compels the 
people’s councils to organize and effect a general census 
of cattle in categories, age and type of use. . . . The 
district, county municipal and village councils have per- 
mitted a large number of errors and shortcomings to 
occur in the past. . . . The census will be carried out 


not by questioning the owners but by actually counting 
the cattle. ...” 


The problems of raising food production and extending 


collectivization were taken up by Czechoslovakia’s Rude 
Pravo (Prague), on January 10. 


“We had 400,000 small agricultural landholders—one 
to five acres—who provided only an insignificant amount 
of food for public distribution and almost all of whom 
received ration books. Their total land represents 
1,250,000 acres. This amount of land would yield, in 
addition to other products, as much grain as is cur- 
rently imported every year. So far, we have seen that 
the public granaries received very little and these land- 
holders instead deprived the public food system of a 
great quantity, keeping the yield of their fields for bet- 
ter living. 

“Those small holders who now have become self- 
reliant, will have to solve the problem of how to reach 
higher yields. Their road is clear: it means collective 
farming in the Unified Agricultural Co-operatives which 
will guarantee higher output than farming on small 
scattered fields. .. . 

“By establishing kindergartens and nurseries many 
co-operatives enabled mothers of small children to join 
work and thus gained a sufficient amount of labor. 
Even for people with reduced working capacity employ- 








ment could be found in chicken farms for repair of 
sacks and containers and tools... . 


Kulaks Denounced 


In Czechoslovakia, press denunciations were frequently 
aimed at the kulak who is presented as a main obstruc- 
tion and detriment to agricultural organization. On De- 
cember 9, Rude Pravo (Prague), attacked kulaks in Kutna 
Hora, a town in Bohemia’s richest agricultural district: 


‘. . . Their faithful companions [of ‘incendiaries, and 
American imperialists’] and helpers, the village rich, 
are trying to materialize the hate which this company 
has for our people. They are hurting and undermining 
at every step. They are hatching intrigues against the 
collective farms . . . they are sabotaging the deliveries 
of grain, potatoes, milk and meat. 

“The District National Committee in Kutna Hora 
controls . . . the fulfillment of the deliveries by the 
village rich so that they do not escape the well-deserved 
punishments for their sabotage. With the help of ‘blitz 
meetings’ and posters, the Committee and the collective 
farm apparatus make the names of these village rich 
known to all citizens. . . .” 


The particulars of agricultural control in Czechoslovakia 
were discussed in the following report obtained recently 
from escapees: 


“Usually the agricultural co-operative burdens the new 
member with a mortgage on his property, negotiated by 
the State Bank. The money is then used for advance 
payments to members already working for the co-oper- 
ative. Some peasants who joined the co-operative to 
benefit from the liberal fertilizer allocations were sur- 
prised to learn of the mortgage rates. After that their 
only hope was a good harvest and a good sale of their 
produce. They worked hard and everybody concerned 
—the Bank, warehouses, machine stations, government 
authorities, work brigades—gave them a helping hand. 
But they did not get the crop, only what shares were 
left after the Bank took their money. For the future 
they must depend on whatever the Bank decides to 
grant.... 

“When some agricultural co-operative is not able to 
fill its delivery quota due to bad organization, the local 
Communist bosses force the independent farmers in the 
village to make up the deficit. One particular farmer 
delivered 5,800 kg. of potatoes instead of his 5,500 kg. 
quota. He was then ordered to deliver another 7,000 kg. 
When he failed to do that he was fined 22,000 crowns 
and declared a kulak. At threshing time he was under 
strict supervision and allowed to retain only 2,200 kg. 
of grain for seed and food for his family. Several days 
later they asked him for another 700 kg. He was unable 
to deliver more than 300 kg. Then he was summoned 
and ordered to deliver another 1,200 kg. under threat 
of internment in a forced labor camp. If he had used 
up his seed grain he would have been severely punished, 
So he did not deliver the quota. All his grain was con- 
fiscated and all his property was listed in a newspaper 
article, entitled, ‘How a kulak was punished.’ 

“The State buys wine from growers at 32 crowns per 
liter. It sells it for 248 crowns per liter. The grower 
is allowed to keep not more than 300 liters, paying a tax 
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of 90 crowns per liter. Thus he must deliver three liters 
of wine to the State in order to keep one liter of his 
own.” 


Strict Measures for 1952 


In Hungary, Vice Prime Minister Matyas Rakosi, in ad- 
dressing a congress of co-operative farmers on December 28, 
announced that wide-spread agricultural problems beset 
the nation and that strict measures would be required dur- 
ing the coming year. According to Rakosi the main short- 
comings of the producers’ co-operative farms in Hungary 
were: 


“ 


. . » poor labor discipline . . . members of co-oper- 
atives neglect their work . . . are often absent . . . do 
not produce the required amounts. Lack of labor disci- 


pline is one of the greatest setbacks. .. . / Another serious 
mistake is that the livestock of farms is not increasing 
at the rate it should. . . . By neglecting animal breeding 


the co-operatives hinder their own development. There 
were thousands of new farmers . . . who paid no taxes 
or failed to comply with their delivery obligations [during 
the preceding year]... . The best Party workers must be 
sent to the co-operatives . . . they should take retaliatory 
measures against pressure or coercion. .. .” 


Vv. FOREIGN TRADE 


While adhering to the Kremlin-inspired concept of 
Middle Europe and the Soviet Union as an interacting eco- 
nomic system, the Satellite press reported foreign trade with 
countries outside this sphere and reflected a desire, real or 
simulated, to develop trade relations with the West. 


On December 6, Rude Pravo (Prague), reported prepa- 
rations in Czechoslovakia for the International Economic 
Conference to be held in Moscow, April 3 to April 10: 


“The chairman of the Committee, Dr. Otakar Pohl, 
member of the preparatory committee .. . explained... 
the aims of the Moscow Conference . . . will be to point 
out the prospects of international economic relations 
between countries of different political and economic 
systems. Its participants—national economic workers, 
representatives from industry, trade, agriculture, trade 
unionists, co-operative workers, technicians, will con- 
tribute to solve present international economic difficulties 
and improve peaceful economic relations between coun- 
tries. . . . The committee dealt with the topics to be 
presented at Moscow including the importance of trade 
relations between Czechoslovakia and economically un- 
developed countries . . . and the just distribution of raw 
material on a world-wide scale.” 


The Romanian press and radio commented extensively 
on the April economic conference in Moscow. Romania 
Libera (Bucharest), January 15, wrote: 


“The economic relations of Romania with other 
members of the Soviet bloc constitute an important and 
decisive factor in the strengthening of the country’s 
economy. On the other hand, Romania has signed 
trade agreements with capitalistic countries, such as 


Sweden and Switzerland on the basis of full equality in 
trading rights... . 

“The blockade against the Eastern countries, has not 
yielded the results anticipated by American imperialists. 
Closely united with the family of free countries headed 
by the Soviet Union, they are steadily improving trade 
relations among themselves and making good economic 
progress... .” 


On January 18, Viata Sindicala (Bucharest), wrote: 


“ 


. . . The re-establishment of normal economic rela- 
tions between East and West would eliminate one of the 
main causes of international tension and would make an 
important contribution to the cause of peace. In this 
field there are vast possibilities of development.” 


In Hungary growing attention was given to foreign 
trade. An editorial in Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), Janu- 
ary 4, stated: 


“We are sending more and more industrial goods 


abroad. . . . Consequently our industries must accommo- 
date themselves to the plans of friendly nations. This 
is particularly true of heavy industry. . .. We must take 


advantage of the fact that the ‘colonial countries’, as a 
result of the strengthening of their national independ- 
ence movements, turn with increasing interest towards 
democratic nations, such as Hungary.” 


On January 6, Laszlo Kovari, chief of the economic plan- 
ning division of the Ministry of Foreign Commerce, wrote 
in Nepszava (Budapest) : 


“Aside from the Soviet Union, our chief export markets 
are China and democratic Germany. . . . Our factories 
are often careless in checking quality, in packaging and 
in shipment. . . . Because of the crucial importance of 
foreign trade it is essential that our industries promptly 
fill their quotas in all respects.” 


“Our Exports Are Falling Off” 


Secretary General of the Communist Party, Matyas 
Rakosi, repeatedly stressed foreign trade and said that the 
decline in the quality and quantity of Hungarian exports 
would seriously affect the national economy. His address 


to the Party Congress on January 15, was quoted in 
Magyar Nemzet: 


“There are many complaints about lack of quality 
and very frequently, plant managers are unwilling to 
undertake work that must meet strict standards. . . . It is 
a serious matter that we receive these complaints with 
respect to goods exported abroad. Our comrades in 
charge of the economic life of the nation are aware that 
these complaints are growing in number. Deficiencies 
in quality are beginning to have a more and more 
harmful effect on the fulfillment of our export plan. 
Our exports are falling off in many markets. It is un- 
necessary to explain what it will mean if we fail to com- 
plete our export plan. Disorganization threatens our 
whole foreign trade. If we cannot fulfill our export 
quotas, then we shall be unable to obtain the machin- 
ery and raw materials we are purchasing abroad and that 
will hurt our entire production.” 
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In Czechoslovakia President Klement Gottwald alluded 
to difficulties arising from the decision of the West to re- 
strict trade with Communist-dominated nations. Rude 
Pravo (Prague), reported Gottwald’s remarks on Janu- 
ary 3: 

“Discrimination and partial blockade used against our 
country at the order of American monopolists certainly 
causes various troubles to us. It is the positive aspect of 
this pressure that it makes us more resistant, that it 
forces us to stand on our own two feet, to learn and to 
acquire what we did not understand before. And in 
this respect we can always rely upon the unselfish help 
of our Soviet friends, see and recognize that every one 
of us can learn many things from them... . 


” 


Budapest Radio reported on January 21 that a Hun- 
garian-Czechoslovak trade pact had been signed in Buda- 
pest: 

“The negotiations took place in a friendly atmosphere 
and the new agreement ensured the delivery of important 
goods for both countries. Czechosovakia will export raw 
materials for heavy industry, machine equipment, ma- 
chine tools, timber and chemicals. Hungary will ex- 


change manufactured goods, chemicals and agricultural 
products.” 


Polish Trade With China 


Polish trade with China made news recently with a dis- 
patch from Tientsin by the correspondent of Trybuna 
Ludu. The report, printed on January 6, described an ex- 
hibit in the Chinese city: “. . . In other halls plastic models 
of ports and shipping lines maps can be seen. Among 
others is a huge map of the Tientsin-Gdynia Line.” 

In September, 1951, Poland’s Minister of Foreign Trade, 
Tadeusz Gede, delivered the inaugural address of an ex- 
hibit entitled, “China Today.” His speech was reported 
in Trybuna Ludu for September 16: 


“Speaking about the development of Polish-Chinese 
trade, Minister Gede stated that during the first seven 
months of 1951, Polish-Chinese trade rose three times 
in volume as compared to the same period in 1950.... 
Our country receives valuable products for our national 
economy from the Chinese People’s Republic—ores, min- 
ing products, vegetable fats, silk, etc. In exchange, 
Poland sends steel, machines, leather, chemicals, textiles 
and sugar... .” 


According to refugee reports, the Polish-Chinese ship- 
ping company, with headquarters in Gdynia, has at its dis- 
posal the largest of Polish cargo vessels. In December three 
more ships were bought in Hong Kong—the “Jednosc,” 
(Unity); the “Braterstwo,” (Fraternity); the “Rownosc,” 
(Equality)—and were added to the line. These same re- 
ports indicate that Poland has a virtual carrier-monopoly 
for the shipment of goods from Communist-dominated 
nations to China. Recently a special Chinese mission con- 
sisting of one General and five officers and 20 technicians 
arrived in Gdynia to oversee the shipping operation. No 
precise information is available as to the kind of goods 
being shipped. 





VI. YUGOSLAV ECONOMY 


From recent speeches of three prominent government 
leaders there were positive signs that the Yugoslav 
economy is undergoing change. The most comprehen- 
sive of these announcements, the December 28 address of 
Boris Kidric, Chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion, dealt with “new legislation” to distinguish “between 
national planning for the whole State and autonomous 
planning for various economic units.” One day later Kid- 
ric, introduced the 1952 budget and said, “we have a moral 
right to assistance from the West.” Earlier, Slavko Komar 
and Ivan Bukovic, two Croat leaders, reported on collec- 
tivization, December 12, stating that collectivization on the 
Soviet pattern does not “correspond to Socialist principles.” 


Boris Kidric, Chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion, delivered a speech to Parliament on December 28, 
cutlining a proposal to revise economic planning for the 
coming year. His statements were quoted in Borba (Bel- 
grade), December 29: 


“The essence of the new legislation . . . consists in this: 
that we distinguish between national planning for the 
whole state, and autonomous planning of the various 
economic units, The economic production of the coun- 
try is therefore subject to the control of an over-all plan, 





called the social plan; and within the framework of this 
central plan, to the control of individual plans set up 
by economic units authorized by law, such as fac- 
SONESS... . « 

“By means of this double planning, the general inter- 
ests of the Socialist State are protected and the trend 
towards the building up of a total Socialist society is 
maintained; while, on the other hand, the immediate 
and direct administration of the producing units is left 
to the initiative and responsibility of the workers them- 
selves in each unit. . . . Once the producing unit has 
satisfied the requirements of the social plan, it may 
organize production in full independence . . . in accord, 
of course, with the laws of the country .. . 

“The question arises whether the regulations imposed 
by the social plan may not, in certain circumstances, 
strangle the independence of the workers to plan their 
own methods of production. ... To this paragraphs 2 and 
12 of the proposed law give a clear answer: “The business 
of the social plan, which is valid for the whole state, is 
to lay down the basic rules for the priority sale and dis- 
tribution of goods; further, to lay down the principles 
for the development of basic sources of energy and 
power, and finally, to secure the distribution of the na- 
tional income among the basic needs of our socialist 
community, such as the maintenance of workers, invest- 
ment for key industrial production, and other general 
needs... .” 


Kidric enumerated the following “objective conditions 
which may impede the smooth carrying out of the new 
plan”: 
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Four “Objective Conditions” 


“1. The general structure of our production is not 
yet in harmony with existing needs. We are producing 
some goods in sufficient quantity to cover all our needs, 
while other essential goods are still lacking. 2. During 
1952 we will be closing the period of the building up 
of our heavy key industries. We shall therefore be mak- 
ing special efforts, efforts going, perhaps, beyond the 
capacities of our national economy. 3. The strictest con- 
trol of our whole economic life will be necessary. . . . 
4. The class war is not over yet in our country. The 
capitalistic remnants of society are still active. . . . Meas- 
ures will therefore be necessary to restrict the dangers 
coming from that quarter.” 


Kidric then listed the “subjective factors upon which we 


may rely in the carrying out of our reform”: 


“1. The class consciousness of our workers. . . . 2. We 
believe that the authority of the State in the organiza- 
tion of our economic life has borne the heaviest burden 
during this period of the construction of our Socialist 
society. This same authority will still be needed in the 
future to warrant the orderly functioning of the new 
economic production which we are introducing. .. . 3. 
The administrative machinery of our economic life is 
still mainly in the hands of our oldest revolutionary 
body of Party members. . . . Thanks to their work and 
to their loyalty we are able today to introduce the new 
economic system.” 





Kidric explained that in drawing up the new legislation 
to reform economic planning the government assumed the 
following conditions: 


“1. That the standard of living will remain on the 
same level as in 1951. This is unavoidable in view of 
the efforts we must make in order to finish our construc- 
tion and investment plan for key industry. 2. The needs 
of national defence must have priority over everything 
else. 3. Production itself will have to remain on the 
level of 1951.” 


Aid From the West 


One day later, January 29, Boris Kidric presented the 
1952 budget to Parliament. This speech, much quoted in 
the Western press, was reproduced in Borba (Zagreb), De- 
cember 30: 


“When in certain foreign circles, in the Cominform 
countries and also in the West, they hear of our deficit 
for 1952, there will again be a noisy outcry. . . . They 
will again raise their voices to accuse us of bad manage- 
ment and of adventuristic spending. However, if we 
look at the aid received between April 1948 and March 
1951 by other European countries from the Marshall 
Plan, our own deficit appears modest—about $190,000,- 
000. This deficit represents only 6 per cent of our 
national income. We are in the middle of the transfor- 
mation process which will make our country . . . indus- 
trially self-sufficient, and enable it to lower the out- 
lay for new investment... . 

“If we look at the situation from this angle, our eco- 
nomic policy certainly cannot be called ‘bad manage- 
ment’. On the contrary, it is good management. This 








is particularly true in the light of the present interna- 
tional situation and of its economic consequences. We 
are not responsible for this situation. What we are do- 
ing is to defend our independence and our peace, and 
incidentally also protecting the independence and the 
peace of other European nations. 

“I think that I should point out two things: one, we 
believe that there are sufficient potential resources in our 
country to straighten out, if we are helped, this deficit; 
and, two, in this present situation we have a moral right 
to some assistance from the West. Our people do not 
under-estimate this aid and they are grateful for it... . 

“We often hear it being said abroad that we are spend- 
ing far too much on the building up of our heavy in- 
dustry. But any student of economics who knows the 
productive capacity of our country must admit that the 
sooner we build up that industry to utilize our resources, 
the better. It is the sane and healthy road to a better 
exploitation of our natural resources for our own benefit, 
as well as for the needs of the markets of the world... .” 


The Course of Collectivization 


The program for agricultural collectivization was re- 
viewed at the eighth plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Croatian Communist Party. Vjesnik (Zagreb), 
December 12, quotes reports by Slavko Komar, member of 
the Politbureau of the Croatian Communist Party, and Ivan 





Bukovic, director of Croatian collective farming: 


“There are 1,542 collective farms with 66,789 house- 
holds in our Republic today. In 1950 there were 70,579 
households, Therefore there are 5.37 percent less mem- 
bers in the collective farms today. 

“What are the difficulties in the collectives? Last 
spring, work in some collective farms fell off to such a 
degree that damages came to millions of dinars. Dissatis- 
faction and doubts were expressed, in some districts 
amounting to a large-scale movement among the work- 
ers to quit. In Beli Manastir, our largest collective farm 
district, 20 of the 54 collective farms were in a critical 
state; 2,500 of the 6,000 households joined the exodus 
movement... . 

“The wavering collective farms were saved from de- 
struction by Party organizations and committees. .. . The 
movement was suppressed by political and administrative 
measures, while economic measures were employed to a 
far lesser degree, and nobody examined the economic 
reasons for this situation in the collective farms. . . . 

“There are numerous reasons for this stagnation on 
collective farms. The data concerning compulsory de- 
livery and free market sales show that 30 percent 
less was sold in 1947 than in 1939, 20 percent less in 
1948, and 33 percent less in 1950. 


Gigantic Bureaucratic Apparatus 


“The organization which we copied from the USSR 
has indicated to us that production-relations among the 
people do not correspond to Socialist principles. In- 
terest in collective farms, instead of increasing, has 
dropped. . . . The farmers are not left with the impres- 
sion that the cooperatives belong to them, but rather 
that the cooperatives are the property of the organs of 
power. .. . There is a gigantic bureaucratic apparatus. 
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. . . There is no assurance that the work of some mem- 
bers will not be misused by others. Instead of the initi- 
ative of a great number of collective workers, initiative 
is restricted to the managers or Party organizers.” 


The Komar-Bukovic reports submitted a proposal for a 
re-organization of work and new distribution of profits. 
The essence of the proposal is a plan to differentiate the 
accounts of each collective farm, so that separate books 
will be kept for wheat production, animal husbandry, dairy 
production, etc. to determine which divisions are profitable 
and which are not. 

Vjesnik (Zagreb), December 8, published new regula- 
tions issued jointly by the Ministry of Finance and the 
National Bank concerning credits to agricultural coopera- 
tives, their district unions, and to State farms: 


“1. The existing short-term credits are cut and all 
credits already granted and cashed will be subject to 
revision. 

“2. All credits granted to cooperatives for buying 
agricultural products are cancelled if . . . these products 
are meant for internal consumption. The aim of this 


new regulation is to force cooperatives to buy their prod- 
ucts from their members on their own credit, paying for 
these products in cash after they have been sold. 

“3. With regard to manufactured goods, the banks 
will grant credits to cooperatives only on the basis of 


their own financial solvency. . . . It has been noticed 
lately that some cooperatives and state farms hold back 
farm produce instead of sending it to the markets. 
Clearly, the motive is speculation and this practice is 
calculated to prevent the lowering of prices. 

“Granting credits for agriculture has been too liber- 
ally applied in the past. Experience has shown that 
much stiffer standards are needed. . . . Cooperatives, their 
district unions and the enterprises they control have 
swallowed up over 17,000,000,000 dinars. Besides this, 
agricultural cooperatives alone have had 500,000,000 
dinars working capital and their district unions another 
138,000,000 dinars. It follows that these cooperatives 
operated almost exclusively with borrowed money, using 
their own money only to the extent of 3.5 percent. . . .” 


Return to Money Payments 


Earlier, the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Croatia had urged a return to money payments for farm 
produce and had expressed dissatisfaction with the balance 
sheets of collective farms. On November 26, Politika (Bel- 
grade), reported: 


“Gradually, money economy should be enforced upon 
the collective farms in general and collective farm mem- 
bers should be paid in money for their performed work. 
. . . Collective farms must operate on the profit prin- 
ciple. . . 

“At present we are examining the problems of amor- 
tization of the collective farms. What is wrong in these 
collectives? The first and essential shortcoming is that the 
amortization of new farm machinery purchases from the 
gross profit is carried out only on paper. These sumis 
were shown on the balance sheet but two or three years 
later, the money does not exist and the whole amortiza- 
tion seems to be a figment of the imagination. Mean- 











while in some places, one-third and even one-half of the 
existing farm equipment has become unfit for further 
Pisce 


Industrial Gains 


Press comments indicate that the industrialization pro- 
gram unlike the agricultural program, is meeting, and in 
some cases exceeding, general expectations. Radio Zagreb, 
December 14, reported: “Our industrial production reached 
prewar levels in 1947-48, while by improvements and ex- 
tensions, our production in 1950 surpassed prewar produc- 
tion by 300 percent. The production of heavy industry has 
increased about five times and the production of consumer 
goods about two times. . . .” 

Slovenski Porocevalec (Ljubljana), December 27, an- 
nounced that Yugoslavia has achieved the goals set by the 
Five Year Plan for new railroad lines: 


“The Five Year Plan called for the construction of 
1,500 kilometers of new railroad lines, the completion 
of 400 kilometers of semi-built tracks, and the prepara- 
tion of 430 kilometers of new planned tracks. In addi- 
tion, the construction of 477 double tracks, the recon- 
struction of bridges destroyed during the war, construc- 
tion of new bridges to the length of 20,000 meters and 
the renovation of buildings were planned, These quotas 
have now been achieved or exceeded... .” 


Politika (Belgrade), December 24, published an inter- 
view with Vladimir Bakaric, Prime Minister of the Croatian 
Republic: 


“Since the end of the war, more industrial installations 
have been completed or are under construction than 
ever existed before the war. The most notable success 
has been achieved in the construction of key metal- 
lurgical installations, machine- and tool-building enter- 
prises, and chemical plants. Their completion would 
have been even more rapid had it not been for the 
necessity of constructing some plants of lesser im- 
portance. .. .” 


The December 14 Politika published a similar inter- 
view with Gjuro Pucar, Prime Minister of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina: 


“In 1951, production of hydro-electric power was in- 
creased 230 percent over 1939. . . . Since the end of the 
war, 585 kilometers of normal and narrow gauge rail- 
road tracks have been constructed, and 140 kilometers 
are still under construction. 

“Bosnia-Herzegovina has one of the richest mineral 
deposits in Yugoslavia. It also has many rivers which 
can be utilized for hydro-electric power. Economic de- 
velopment is obstructed by primitive methods, and the 
coal mines suffer from lack of modern equipment. Coal 
output is three times greater than before the war; never- 
theless, the government will be forced to ask miners to 
increase their production in 1952.” 


The Dinar and Foreign Trade 


Coincident with Kidric’s speech on economic reform, a 
decree fixing the new rate of exchange for the dinar was 
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announced on December 29. The following exchange rates* 
were established: 


$1. (US) 300 dinars (previously 50 dinars) 


$1. (Canada) 289.505 
1 Pound Sterling 840 
100 Fr. (Swiss) 6,860.561 


The devaluation of the dinar of importance to Yugo- 
slavia’s growing trade with the West, was announced at the 
same time that the government requested Western aid to 
cover the budget deficit. 

According to Slovenski Porocevalec (Ljubljana), Janu- 


ary 6, imports of consumers’ goods rose considerably in 
1951: 


“In comparison with the statistics given for 1950, 
when imports of consumer goods amounted to 650,000,- 
000 dinars, the import of goods in 1951, amounting to 
1,277,000,000, was twice as large. We imported 2,300 
tons of rice, 70 tons of southern fruits, 900 tons of 
coffee . . . textile goods worth 36,000,000 dinars, drugs 
worth 38,000,000; needles, buttons, neckties, hats, and 
stockings worth 3,000,000. 

“12 import and export companies and 30 other smaller 
firms are dealing in import-export affairs today. They 
are buying goods abroad with the foreign currency they 
receive from their exports.” 


Vjesnik (Zagreb), December 2, published a special sur- 
vey of the causes responsible for the unfavorable balance in 
foreign trade and suggested remedies for its recovery: 


The unfavorable balance in our foreign trade... . 
is the source of our economic difficulties’ [Kidric’s speech, 
November 6, at the Congress of the Union of Yugoslav 
Syndicate]. In view of this fact the problem arises of 
determining the causes of this situation as well as the 
means of improving it.” 


A summary of the post-war development of Yugoslavia’s 
foreign trade (expressed in thousands of dinars) follows: 


Year Import Export Plus Minus 
1945 1,079,422 460,659 618,763 
1946 1,743,850 2,788,995 1,045,145 

1947 8,272,212 8,642,038 369,826 

1948 15,782,729 15,112,486 670,243 
1949 14,576,612 9,613,587 4,963,025 
1950 11,790,886 7,929,967 3,860,919 


“We exported to the countries of the Soviet bloc in 
1947: 49 percent of our entire export, and imported as 
much as 51.8 percent of our import trade. The unfore- 
seen events of 1948 [Tito’s break with the Cominform] 
caused our export trade in 1949 to drop to 36.5 percent. 

“Our agriculture produced in 1949 a total of 98,395,- 
000,000 dinars worth of goods, while the drought in 1950 
caused a considerable drop in production so that our 
output in that year reached only 72.7 percent of the 
1949 production. 

“The only sound means to remedy this situation is to 
balance our foreign liabilities with the help of an in- 
creased export, which is possible only if the standard of 


* The free market exchange rate at Trieste is reported to be 
700—1,000 dinars to the US dollar. 
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our production method is put on a higher level, rather 


tons of non-processed hides; 27,000 tons of steel products; 
than by merely introducing new mechanized devices. . . .” 


and large amounts of chemical goods, medicines and 
spare parts. 

“The British aid will include the following raw ma- 
terials or half processed goods: wool, 1,300 tons; cotton, 
1,400 tons; and large quantities of drugs and consumer 
goods. 

“From France we shall receive . . 
some consumer goods.” 


Newspaper reports indicate that aid from the West has 
been arriving on schedule. Borba (Belgrade), December 
10, reported: 


“The day before yesterday the American freighter 
‘Haluala Victory’ arrived at Rijeka with a cargo of 6,000 
tons of coke. . . . Today we are awaiting the ship ‘Sum- 
merland’ with 1,600 tons of leather. All these shipments The official text on American, British and French aid 


as well as 400 tons of leather and 8,600 tons of coke for 1952 appeared in all Yugoslav newspapers on January 
which arrived by train are delivered under the American 14: 


. wool, medicine, 





part of the Tripartite Aid Program. .. .” 


Ships from US, UK, and France 


Radio Belgrade, December 13, announced: 


“A few days ago a number of ships loaded with goods 
supplied under the aid program of the USA, Great 
Britain and France to our country sailed into the port 
of Rijeka. In December and January new quantities of 
raw material and goods will arrive under the same 
program. In connection with this, our correspondent 
sent to the Council for Industry and Building [of the 
Federal Government of Yugoslavia] the following re- 
port summing up the aid granted last year: 

“*The aid allocated during 1951 to Yugoslavia 
amounts to $79,000,000. In April, 1951, the USA ap- 
proved $29,000,000, while in the second half of the year 
the aid granted by the three western powers amounted 
to $50,000,000. The share of the USA in the sum total 
is 62 percent; Great Britain contributed 23 percent, and 
France 12 percent. 

“With the means provided by the United States we 
shall be able to import: 19,000 tons of cotton; 278,000 
tons of coke; 200,000 tons of oil and by-products; 3,000 
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“On January 12, the representatives of the USA, 
Great Britain, and France handed to the government 
a memorandum in which they reported that a cash ad- 
vance of $25,000,000 had been granted on account for 
the first half of 1952. Of this amount, the USA will pay 
$16,250,000, Great Britain, $5,750,000, and France, $3,- 
000,000. With this fund our State will purchase raw 
materials which are essential for our industry. The rep- 
resentatives of the three governments have already re- 
ceived a list of the needed material. . . .” 


The Yugoslav news agency Tanjug, January 3, denied a 


United Press report concerning the granting of concessions 
to foreign capital by Yugoslavia: 


“On December 31, the United Press reported from Bel- 
grade that Yugoslavia would grant concessions to for- 
eign capital. Because this news was not formulated clearly 
and exactly enough, Tanjug is authorized to state that it 
has no foundation. It is only the result of unrealistic 
hopes and plans which support other false news based on 
Cominform propaganda. . . . Such biased reports can 
only hinder the normal development of economic and 
credit relations between Yugoslavia and foreign states 
and companies.” 











Cultural Section 


Pragmatic Approach to Culture 


I. RUSSIFICATION THROUGH LANGUAGE 
Shae extent to which the Russian language is being used 


as an instrument of Soviet influence in Central and 

Eastern Europe is clearly reflected in many of the 
items which follow. In seeking to make Russian the lingua 
franca of the captive area, technical communication as well 
as cultural domination appear as objectives. 


The former manager of the Malaxa Works (among the 
three most important metallurgical plants in Romania), 
who recently escaped to Yugoslavia, broadcast a statement 
on this subject over Radio Belgrade on December 10. 


“Not long ago the propaganda for enrollment in Rus- 
sian language courses, which are free and official, was 
intensified. These Russian courses are compulsory in 
practically all schools and ministries and great state in- 
stitutions. Very soon nobody will be in a responsible 
position who does not know how to speak Russian. No 
one can become a teacher who does not know Russian. 
Those who do not follow the courses are persecuted. . . . 
I have seen a few Romanian industrial documents which 
contained recommendations and even certain short reso- 
lutions in Russian. . . . The measures taken by the pro- 
Soviet Government in the spheres of cultural, adminis- 
trative, political and economic life have only one aim: 
the introduction of the forms of the Soviet regime for 
the not-too-distant annexation of Romania to the USSR.” 


Czechoslovakia Expands Enrollment 


In Czechoslovakia, the December 13 issue of Lidove 
Noviny (Prague) released figures on enrollment in Russian 
language courses and commented on two new teaching 
aids: 

“210,821 citizens in 13,470 classes . . . are currently 
learning Russian. Even though the quota is still unful- 
filled, this is no doubt a noteworthy figure. To this num- 
ber we must add, of course, all our youth, who learn 
Russian directly in school. .. . 

“While the mass registration for People’s Courses in 
Russian was under way, various witty ideas were used. 
For example, in Bratislava, an itinerant passenger car of 
the CSD [Czechoslovak State Railways] was transformed 
into a Russian study room destined for use in railway sta- 
tions which have no suitable premises for this pur- 
pose. . . . In Vitkovice, Comrades Spisar and Pekar have 


started compiling a Russian-Czechoslovak metallurgic 
dictionary so that those who want to read specialized 
handbooks may have a perfect command of Russian.” 


This accent on “technical” Russian was reflected by Svo- 
bodne Slovo (Prague) in an article on January 4: 


“A conference of leading workers of 94 branches of the 
State Language School was held in close co-operation 
with ROH [The Revolutionary Trade Movement Union] 
and with the Czechoslovak Friendship League, in charge 
of the pedagogic part of People’s Russian Classes in the 
plants. Up to December 15, 77,581 persons attended 
these classes. Another stage of the drive for Russian 
classes will start in January, mainly in production. In 
addition, Third Grade classes will be arranged in plants, 
beginning in February, for students who passed the tech- 
nical Russian grade. This will be the peak of the action 
of the People’s Russian Classes.” 


The need for a Russian dictionary was pointed out by 
a reader of the Pravda newspaper in Bratislava, which 
wrote on November 16: 


“Our reader Ervin Kogel, secretary of the local organi- 
zation of the Slovak Communist Party of Liptovsky 
Mikulas, drew attention to the need for a dictionary of 
foreign words which would facilitate the study of Marx- 
ist-Leninist literature. We published his letter under the 
headline ‘Dictionary for Students of Marxism’ in the 
Pravda of September 12 of this year. The office of the 
Commissioner of Information and Public Instruction has 
just notified us that . . . such a dictionary is being pre- 
pared for publication by the House of Tatran in Bratis- 
lava. The dictionary will be published in 1952... .” 


In Hungary, the Philological Institute of Budapest has 
published a bibliography with special emphasis on Russian 
material. The titles of the English, French and German pub- 
lications were left in the original, while titles of Russian 
books were followed by Hungarian translations. Editorial- 
izing on this subject, Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), Decem- 
ber 31, wrote: 


“Although it is useful to have the Hungarian titles in 
parenthesis in addition to the original Russian titles, it is 
a very grave mistake that the titles of German, French 
and English books are not translated into Hungarian. 
The impression thus created is that Hungarian scientists 
do not understand Russian, although it is assumed that 
they all speak German, French and English.” 











Russian Films Featured in Hungary 


Moving pictures are being used as a medium of lan- 
guage instruction. According to private sources, many of 
the new films to be shown in Hungary will not have Hun- 
garian subtitles, so that audiences will be forced to practice 
their Russian. Nepszava (Budapest) announced on Janu- 
ary 12: 

“The movie theatres will have a great number of new 
pictures on the occasion of the Soviet Film Festival be- 
ginning on February 15. One of the greatest events will 


be the projection of the winner of the Film Festival, 
‘The Knight of the Gold Star’.” 


The first movie theatre in Budapest to show only Rus- 
sian films without subtitles or synchronization was opened 
on November 24, 1951. In anticipation of this event Fug- 
getlen Magyarorszag (Budapest) observed on November 
12: “This will be of great help to the tens of thousands 
of people learning Russian. They will hear the best Rus- 
sion pronunciation and can thus easily acquire it them- 
selves.” 

Radio Budapest is also used in the russification campaign. 
A study of the January 13-19 issue of Budapest Magyar Ra- 
dio, the official program guide, shows that 65 percent of the 
broadcasts are Russian-language programs consisting of 
commentary, lectures and music. 

On December 14, Magyar Nemzet asserted that “Rus- 
sian is now taught in 230 Budapest schools to over 66,000 
students.” Another indication of the thoroughness of the 
campaign to incorporate the Russian language into the 
lives of the Hungarians is shown in the brief report of a 
university student from Budapest who recently escaped 
to the West: 


“In order to improve and intensify the teaching of 
Russian, a subject which is compulsory in all high schools 
and universities, the Central Scientific Institute of the 
Pazmany University in Budapest has arranged afternoon 
and evening courses for 1,136 teachers, who will be as- 
signed to various schools to teach Russian. A textbook 
for the schools is being prepared by the Central Scientific 
Institute, under the direction of Soviet Professor P. D. 
Krajevskyj with the collaboration of 50 Russian 
teachers.” 


Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), January 7, announced that 
“there are 5,500 Russian Language courses now given in 
the whole country.” These courses were organized by the 
TPPR [the Association for Polish-Soviet Friendship] and 
are being held throughout the country. Trybuna Ludu 
adds: 

“In the province of Katowice there are 678 courses... 
and in the province of Poznan 600. In Warsaw, up to 
December 31, 1951, there were 341 such courses regis- 
tered. And in Nowa Huta [near Cracow] 7 new courses 
were organized and are most successful among the work- 
ers, the builders of this great industrial center.” 


Bulgarian Workers Learn Russian 


In Bulgaria, the study of the Russian language has been 
made available to many more people. A recent project of 
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the Association of the Soviet-Bulgarian Societies has in- 
creased the number of Russian courses from 1,200 to 5,000. 
These courses also include a survey of Russian civilization, 
with special emphasis on the political and military suprem- 
acy of the Soviet Union. In a long article on this subject, 
Vecherni Novini (Sofia), December 8, wrote: 


“Our working people are studying the language of 
Lenin and Stalin. . . . Courses have been organized in 
the entire country . . . where thousands of workers, state 
employees, brigade workers, leaders of cooperative farms, 
state farms and tractor stations, are enrolled in Russian 
classes. 

“In the city of Kolarovgrad, 220 courses have been 
organized so far... . In the village of Izgrev a course has 
started, in which many Turks are studying Russian... . 
Over 60 courses in the city and county of Stalin are 
doing a splendid job, as are the villages Chernevo, 
Boiana, Aksakovo, and Dolni Chiflik. . . . The working 
masses in our country are studying Russian in order to 
profit from the experiences and richness of Soviet cul- 
ture.” 


The Sofia newspaper Zemledelsko Zname printed an 
enthusiastic commentary on the successes of the Russian 
language program on January 12. However, in the same 
article the author admits that there are problems to report 
along with the successes. 


“The Union of the Bulgarian-Soviet Societies, which is 
in charge of the section of the Russian language program 
not handled by the schools, reports that during last sum- 
mer the Union of the Bulgarian Soviet Societies (UBSS) 
and the Ministry of Education trained approximately 
$200 instructors in 50-day courses. Until now 4,100 addi- 
tional courses have been organized and are attended by 
more than 86,000 people. In order to assist the teachers 
in their work, more than 3,000 records with accompany- 
ing Russian texts have been distributed. . . . So far the 
Central Committee of UBSS has published 100,000 copies 
of the Russian first grade text-book and 30,000 copies of 
the Russian second grade text-book. 

“Parallel with these successes there exist many weak 
points. . . . In many courses, college and high-school 
graduates who already have studied Russian are enrolled 
with students of a.lower educational standard. . . . The 
latter, naturally, cannot keep up with the others and will 
drop from the courses. The late inauguration of the 
campaign in some counties had a bad effect upon the 
number of the courses and the number of the people 
enrolled. People who had expressed desire to study Rus- 
sian were already enrolled in other educational courses 
and couldn’t take on Russian for lack of spare time. ... 
Besides this, the qualification which the teachers in Rus- 
sian received during the 50-day courses wasn’t adequate.” 


Il. INDOCTRINATION OF YOUTH 


The high priority given indoctrination of the youth in 
Central and Eastern Europe is shown by the prominence 
generally accorded news about youth organizations in the 
Communist press. The leaders and staffs of these organ- 
izations are alternately reprimanded and praised in a con- 
stant and insistent effort to improve the thoroughness of 





the indoctrination program. Thc Hungarian Communist 
Youth Organization, commonly referred to as DISZ, re- 
cently held a conference calling for substantial improve- 
ments in the work of its organization. On January 7, Radio 
Kossuth (Budapest) quoted a passage from a resolution 
adopted at the conference: 


“Strengthening the DISZ and improving the educa- 
tional work carried on among the youth are prerequisites 
to our being able to fulfill the promise we made to 
Comrade Rakosi at our inaugural meeting. We will 
carry out the basic task assigned to us by the Party. We 
will develop our organization so that our members may 
become storm troopers in the building of socialism.” 


Some organizations were finding, however, that all their 
members were not responding to this type of indoctrination 
in Stalinist principles. For instance, a report was made by 
Karoly Szabo, Head of the University and High School 
Section of the DISZ. Summing up the shortcomings of the 


organization, Szabo was quoted in Szabad Ifjusag (Buda- 
pest), December 18: 


(1) “A large number of students fail their examina- 
tions. Many put them off for months. . . and as a result 
75 students who failed had to repeat the year. At the 
Budapest Technical University, 75 students did not even 
try to take their exams... . 


(2) “A great number of students are absent without 
adequate reason, or arrive late. For instance, at the En- 
gineering Department of the Budapest Technical Uni- 
versity absenteeism among third-year students rose 25 to 
30 per cent up to the end of November 1951, whereas 
for fourth-year students it was 50 to 60 per cent. During 


the same period at the Chemical Engineering Depart- 
ment 328 students missed a total of 6,176 lessons; 4,253 
of these cases were without adequate reason. 


(3) “Lack of discipline has assumed unprecedented 
proportions. . 


(4) “As a result of all these shortcomings learning is 
unsystematic. The chief cause for these mistakes is the 
inadequacy of political and educational enlightenment. 
The leaders of the University and Academy DISZ organi- 
zations fail to realize that they are responsible for every 
single student. They give up the struggle too easily, and 
as a result many students leave the universities. At the 
Department of Natural Sciences 17.9 per cent discon- 
tinued their studies, and at the Pedagogical Academy 
21.3 per cent of the students left their work.” 


Political Education Stressed 


As in Hungary, where Party leaders were accused of in- 
sufficient effort in their political education program, Dimi- 
trov’s Youth Organization in Bulgaria was criticized in an 
article appearing in Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), Decem- 
ber 8. At the end of the article the author stated that prop- 
aganda from outside the country, as well as remnants of 
the old ideology from within, were making an impression 
on the younger generation. 


“An extremely important element in the education of 
the young generation is its political education. It is of 


vital significance for the welfare of the Fatherland that 
every Bulgarian citizen from childhood on should be 
educated in love and devotion toward the Communist 
Party, and in the spirit of eternal friendship and bound- 
less fidelity toward the Soviet Union and the great 
Stalin. ... 

“Nonetheless, in a number of villages, enterprises, and 
especially in the schools, the Party Committee Organiza- 
tions and the Communist activists in Dimitrov’s Union 
do not make enough effort on the political education of 
youth.... 

“In the meantime, imperialistic propaganda from out- 
side and the remnants of the shattered bourgeoisie class 
from inside, are using many methods to poison the souls 
of some politically backward youths. They are planting 
malicious ideology in their minds and are causing bad 
morale and inciting a spirit of indifference toward the 
welfare of the Fatherland and toward socialistic construc- 
tion. . . . Although most of the young propagandists ful- 
fill with love and devotion the tasks entrusted to them, 
there is still a considerable number of them who do not 
have the necessary training and experience... . 

“It is entirely incorrect and harmful that the number 
of educational meetings has recently been decreased and 
that attendance has declined. Systematic and obstinate 
political education, within Dimitrov’s Union as well as 
without, is one of the main conditions which must be met 
in order that our young generation may grow into con- 
scientious builders of socialism, faithful to the Father- 
land, ready to devote their lives to its freedom and 
socialistic progress.” 


Youth Group Criticized in Bulgaria 


Narodna Mladej (Sofia), January 12, in writing on 
Dimitrov’s Youth Organization, used the same shrewd jour- 
nalistic style as that employed by Zemledelsko Zname when 
it wrote on the Russian language program. The successes 
of the program are enthusiastically described first; the fail- 
ures and problems are mentioned towards the conclusion. 
The following article from Narodna Mladej ended with 
an unusually long list of problems. 


“At present, more than 20,000 branch organizations of 
Dimitrov’s Union . . . are in operation. There isn’t a 
single place in our country, where a branch of DUPY 
hasn’t been set up. The importance of the work in the 
county, city and borough organizations of DUPY is be- 
coming greater and greater. ... Above all, two things 
must be improved: the level of instruction, and the work 
of the seminars. The improvement of the work with the 
secretaries of the organizations and the strengthening of 
the control with regard to the fulfillment of decisions de- 
pends on the county instructors. .. . 

“ So far . .. the most serious problem in the work of 
the secretaries is their lack of skill in coordinating polit- 
ical and internal organizational work with . . . economic 
tasks. The task of the seminars is to arm the secretaries 
with theoretical and practical knowledge concerning Party 
construction, Party experience and work in DUPY. 
Therefore, all the work of the seminars with the secre- 
taries must be carried out on a high idealistic and theo- 
retical level, in close connection with the organizational 
practice in DUPY. 

“Moreover, many county committees do not carry out 
















the seminars with the secretaries as they should. Many 
county committees such as those in Samokov, Dulovo, 
Isperih, and so on, have held no seminars whatsoever up 
until December 15, 1951. 

“The work of the seminars in the city organizations 
is poor, although conditions are much more favorable in 
the city. DUPY’s city committees in Turnovo, Plovdiv, 
Dimitrovo, Vratza have held only one or two sessions, 
and the city committees in Blagoevgrad, only one. 

“In most of the counties seminars for all secretaries 
are held together and the decision of the Central Com- 
mittee calling for separate seminars for schools, factories, 
collectives and villages and so on is disobeyed. 

“Some committees, scared by the obstacles, do not hold 
separate seminars. . . . Thus many seminars are .. . 
carried out very poorly, and are attended by only 60 to 
70 per cent of DUPY’s secretaries. In all counties of the 
Russe and Blagovgrad districts the attendance of the 
secretaries is only 50 to 60 per cent.” 


Personalized Control 


The principal of a Czechoslovak High School, who is 
also its Russian teacher and an enthusiastic Communist, 
focused the sort of individual interest on his students which 
Mr. Szabo of the Hungarian DISZ and the critics of DUPY 
in Bulgaria felt was lacking in parts of their organizations. 
According to a refugee report, “at the beginning of the 
year the Principal proposed that his students should plan 
their leisure time one week in advance, and then submit 
their plans to him. Following objections from the students, 
he replied that the plan could be elastic and that to elim- 
inate any difficulties from their families, the parents, too, 
should have corresponding plans.” 

Obligatory “student books,” described by another refu- 
gee, are also used to check on student activities. 


“In the current school-year so-called students’ books 
were introduced in all Czechoslovak schools. These books 
must include an exact record of all classes and socialist 
commitments assumed by each student. The cover bears 
a declaration by Klement Gottwald setting forth student 
duties and obligations. The declaration is binding and 
must be signed.” 


On January 7, 1952, Radio Tirana broadcast excerpts 
from a talk by Dhori Samsuri, General Inspector of Al- 
banian Secondary Schools. Mr. Samsuri covered educa- 
tional topics from kindergarten to institutions of higher 
learning. He asserted that the present educational system 
in Albania was inspired by the Soviet system and represents 
“one of the most modern and progressive educational or- 
ganizations in the world today.” 


“We had to set up the educational system in such a 
way as to teach only according to Marxist principles. 
Discipline had to be established in our schools, as all 
traces of discipline had vanished under the Fascists. .. . 
The new generation had to be educated in a pacifistic 
spirit, with true patriotism, and a feeling of love for the 
Soviet Union, Stalin and our Party. This was accom- 
plished by the law of August 17, 1946. 

“Workers have the opportunity to pursue their educa- 
tion in evening classes; they work only seven hours a day 
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and are paid for eight, and have the right to a special 
paid holiday before exams if they attend an evening class. 
. .. All citizens up to 40 years of age are obliged by law 
to learn to read and write. 

“In our schools, subjects which are divorced from life 
are not taught; consequently, Latin and ancient Greek 
have been banned as unnecessary. Most text books 
parallel Soviet text books. .. . / According to the Five Year 
Plan greater progress will be achieved... .” 


Ill. POLITICAL PREPARATION FOR SPORT 


The favorable pictures presented by the Communist edu- 
cational leaders are sometimes discounted by their evident 
mistrust of the “indoctrinated youth.” A particular ex- 
ample of this arises in connection with the opening of the 
Winter Olympic Games in Oslo on February 14. Specula- 
tion on the amount of freedom of activity which will be 
given to contestants from the Iron Curtain countries is 


fostered by recent refugee reports such as this item from 
Czechoslovakia: 


“The Ministry of National Security has asked the STB 
[Secret Police] to nominate eight members who will ac- 
company the Czechoslovak athletes to the Olympic games 
at Oslo and Helsinki. The STB men selected for the job 
must be familiar with several kinds of sports since they 
will represent themselves as ‘trainers.’ 

“Befcre going abroad, a team or individual sportsman 
is carefully screened. The class origin, moral qual- 
ities (from the Communist viewpoint), political con- 
sciousness, and work accomplishments are closely scruti- 
nized by the cadre divisions of the COS, the State Office 
for Physical Culture and Sports, as well as the cadre and 
passport divisions of the Ministry of Interior. This is a 
normal procedure for sports tours to the People’s Democ- 
racies. —Teams on tour to the Western Democracies re- 
ceive stricter processing, because of apprehension that 
some members of the expedition might not return. For 
this reason, tours to the West are permitted only in ex- 
ceptional cases such as the Olympic Games or World 
Championships. Families of sportsmen on tour must 
vouch for their return with their own personal safety. 

“To be a good sportsman in present-day Czechoslo- 
vakia is determined by one’s political ‘maturity’ rather 
than one’s athletic skill. Political ‘maturity’ is judged by 
membership and activities in the Communist Party and 
in the Union of Czechoslovak Youth.” 


In conclusion, the report mentions the decline in con- 
testants’ athletic ability and the decrease of sports en- 
thusiasm in Czechoslovakia. 


“The far-reaching regimentation of all sports activities 
and the lack of sufficient opportunities to compete with 
their best foreign counterparts has resulted in lower 
standards. To date, only the champions, Zatopek 


and Torma, have been able to maintain their world 
standing. Communist efforts to combat this situation 
have not been successful, in spite of their staging several 
Sokol Association congresses and sports days. The failure 
of these attempts to rally sports enthusiasm was due to 
the fact that many local Sokol branches did not cooperate 





fully, and although sports delegates were supposed to be 
elected in a democratic manner, secret police (STB) 
plainclothesmen were employed to check and double 
check delegates. 

“At the congresses, a great deal of attention was given 
to the millions of crowns which the Government is spend- 
ing annually to subsidize sports activities. But the prac- 
tical results of this and other ‘magnanimous’ gestures of 
the Government are insignificant, partly due to the high 
cost of leading sport ‘functionaries’ who receive lucra- 
tive salaries, luxurious offices and expensive receptions. 

“Able athletic directors were removed from their offices 
and their places were taken by ‘experts’. Formerly thriv- 
ing publishing houses, editing sports literature, are now 
devoting themselves almost exclusively to political litera- 
ture and translations of Soviet books, which are pub- 
lished in hundreds of thousands without any regard to 
the possibility of their sale. The construction of stadiums, 
play-grounds and swimming pools and the production 
of sports equipment is reduced. These numerous diffi- 
culties have diminished sport enthusiasm, and halted 


any improvement in the standard of Czechoslovak 
sports.” 


As a sidelight on the Olympic Games the following two 
items are of interest. Vecherni Novini (Sofia), wrote on 
January 2: 


“In the sixth winter Olympic Games which will take 
place in Oslo . . . our sportsmen will participate in the 
ski competitions. In the 15th summer Olympic Games 
in Helsinki . . . the Bulgarian Olympic Committee has 
decided to have its sportsmen compete in athletics, gym- 
nastics, bicycle riding, shooting, horsemanship, basket- 
ball, wrestling, boxing and soccer.” 


‘Peace Olympics’ 


In its January 14 issue Nep Sport (Budapest), the offi- 
cial organ of the Hungarian National Physical Culture 
Council, also dealt with participation in the Olympic 
Games. The matter, however, was treated as a political 
one. 


“As is generally known, the nations of the peace bloc 
are making special preparations for the great interna- 
tional contests attracting the best athletics from all over 
the world and providing an opportunity for the expres- 
sion of the peace-loving intentions of the athletes of the 
world. Lately, French athletes, sports writers and train- 
ers issued an appeal that the fifteenth Olympic Games 
be officially called the ‘Peace Olympics’. The whole 
peace camp participates in the Olympic Games in order 
to show in this fashion, its desire to foster friendship 
among peoples in the interests of peace... 

“Sportsleaders of the capitalistic nations regard with 


disapproval this significant development of Olympic 
ideals.” 


After referring to the fact that American contestants 
would be professionals and not amateurs, the article con- 
cluded as follows: 


“The development of the amateur-professional ques- 
tion is a characteristic outgrowth of capitalist society. 
It possesses its own peculiar class distinctions, which will 
one day disappear with capitalism itself.” 
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IV. STALIN’S BIRTHDAY A RITUAL 


Stalin’s 72nd birthday was celebrated on December 21 
with extraordinary fanfare throughout the Soviet-domi- 
nated sphere of Europe. In marked contrast, however, 


both December 21 and 22 passed without comment in 
Soviet Russian papers.* 


In Bulgaria, where the keynote of the occasion was 
solemnity, all parts of the country participated in the cele- 
brations. Factories, peasant groups, cultural and educa- 
tional institutions held meetings which promised good faith 
and increased output. Concerts and lectures were organ- 
ized, while the press praised Stalin lavishly. Vecherni No- 
vini (Sofia) headlined on December 21, “Without Com- 
rade Stalin and the Soviet Army our country would have 
been occupied by the American-English enslavers.” 


Zemedelso Zname, (Sofia), December 21: “The Bulgar- 
ian workers and peasants under the flag of the Fatherland 
Front [a Party-sponsored organization with 1,200,000 mem- 
bers], led by the Bulgarian Communist Party and Comrade 
Vulko Chervenkov, Prime Minister of Bulgaria, follow 
Stalin’s directives unequivocally, guided by his help and 
care.” 

Vecherni Novini, in an earlier issue, had said that mem- 
bers of the Fatherland Front were studying “with great 
interest, the biography of the leader and teacher of pro- 
gressive humanity, J. V. Stalin . . . the greatest man of 
our epoch.” This biographical study program consists of 
890 courses with an enrollment of more than 11,800 
members. 


Stalin’s Birthday Instead of Christmas 


In Bulgaria, the substitution of Stalin’s birthday for 
Christmas is the subject of the following refugee report: 


“This year the Orthodox Christmas, falling on Janu- 
ary 7, will not be celebrated, as the government has 
stated indirectly. The Communists are not speaking 
openly about this matter. Instead they are ignoring the 
fact that January 7 is a traditional holiday by simply 
letting it coincide with a normal working day. Thus 
there has been no direct order. But in all calendars of 
1952, the seventh of January is considered a normal 
working day, while for example December 21—Stalin’s 
birthday—is shown as a holiday, namely ‘Stalin’s Day’. 
Furthermore many governmental offices and cooperatives 
have published their work plans for January, in which 
January 7 figures as a working day. 

“In connection with this fact it has been reported in 
Sofia that there is a renewed religious feeling, shown by 
greater attendance in the churches, personal acts of 
piety and gifts to monasteries and churches. To com- 
bat this, the government is abolishing religious feasts 


* Whereas Moscow’s Pravda of December 21, 1951, failed to 
mention Stalin’s birthday, the 1950 issue of the same day con- 
tained several columns of praise and good wishes, although again 
his age was omitted. The last mention of Stalin’s age was on his 
70th birthday in 1949. In comparison, Malenkov’s 50th birthday 
January 8, was prominently publicized. 
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from the calendar and substituting them with new ‘his- 


toric dates’. 


On January 6, Radio Sofia made a specific announce- 
ment concerning holidays in Bulgaria. Conspicuously ab- 
sent on the list are Christmas and Easter and all other re- 
ligious holidays. 

“On December 4, Izvestia, which is issuec by the Pre- 
sidium of the National Assembly, published the Minister- 
ial Council decree designating the holidays of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria for 1952. They are: 


January 1—New Year’s Day 
May 1—May Day 

May 2—Labor Holiday 
May 24—Kyril and Methodi, the Day of Slav Literature 
September 9-10—Liberation Days 

November 7—Anniversary of the October Revolution 
December 5—Dimitrov’s ‘Constitution Day’.” 


Statue Replaces Budapest Church 


In Budapest a 60 foot statue of Stalin was unveiled five 
days before his birthday. The statue was built on the site 
of the Regnum Marianum Church, one of the most popu- 
lar churches in Budapest, which was demolished in order 
that Stalin’s statue could be placed, perfectly landscaped, 
in the center of a park. Jozsef Revai, Minister of People’s 
Culture, spoke in honor of the occasion, and Magyar 
Nemzet, December 18, described the proceedings: 


“Bugles were sounded at exactly 10 A.M., and the be- 
loved leader of the Hungarian people, Matyas Rakosi, 
Stalin’s best disciple, stepped onto the platform amid 
enthusiastic cheers . . . [Stalin was eulogized as] ‘the lib- 
erator of our country and its best friend’ . . . In the past 
it was often said that for centuries the Hungarians have 
been shedding their blood in the defense of the West. 
So they did, but they never got any thanks for it... 
The bourgeois West helped to suppress the 1919 Hun- 
garian workers’ revolution, to put the people’s necks 
into Horthy’s noose; the West also allowed our country 
to become a mere province of the German Nazis. Our 
people have had enough of Western help, that is why 
they have turned to the East, to the land of Lenin and 
Stalin. It is Stalin we have to thank that our country 
has not become a second Greece, or Korea. .. . He is 
the one who will help us to resist their [the West’s] bold 
efforts to degrade Hungary, and make her a colony, 
bringing back the rule of the fascists, counts and 
bankers.” 

Subsequently, the Soviet national anthem and the Inter- 
nationale were played. Hungarian national songs were 
omitted. 


“Long Life and Good Health” 


Poland and Czechoslovakia also celebrated Stalin’s birth- 
day in a ceremonial manner. In Warsaw a solemn meeting 
was held on December 21, attended by all the important 
Communists. The main speech was made by Edward 
Ochab, secretary of the Central Committee of the United 
Workers Party, and Chairman of the Polish-Soviet Friend- 
ship Association. As reported in Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), 
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December 22, he said: “Millions of hearts throb with one 
warm feeling, out of millions of mouths wishes are being 
expressed for long life and good health to Joseph Stalin.” 

On the next day, Marshal Constantin Rokossowski, a 
former Soviet citizen and the present Minister of Defense, 
celebrated his birthday and was honored by a decoration 
from President Bierut for his “outstanding merits in the 
struggle for the liberation of the People’s Poland”. 

Stalin received laudatory telegrams of congratulations 
from Czechoslovakia’s President Gottwald and Prime Min- 
ister Zapotocky, who addressed him as “Dear Comrade 
Stalin” and “Dear Comrade President,” respectively. 

A special ceremony in Stalin’s honor was organized on 
December 20, by the Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship League 
in Prague’s National Theatre, where Minister of Informa- 
tion Kopecky praised Stalin for over an hour. 

In addition to the customary celebration of Stalin’s birth- 
day, the 15th anniversary of the Stalin Constitution was 
also commemorated in Romania on December 5. A special 
meeting was organized by the Romanian-Soviet Friendship 
Association and attended by President Petre Groza, Prime 
Minister Gheorghiu-Dej, Ana Pauker, and members of 
the Communist diplomatic corps. “Amidst prolonged ova- 
tions,” Stalin was elected honorary chairman of the meet- 
ing. President Groza opened the proceedings and then 
gave the floor to Marin Ionescu, Secretary of the Presidium. 
In his address, as reported by Agerpress in Bucharest, Mr. 
Ionescu stressed the following points: 


“... the great ideas of the Stalin Constitution animate 
workers in all countries. . . . Whereas the Soviet Union 
considers aggression as an international crime and is 
fighting to insure a lasting peace, the United States, in 
spite of hypocritical chatterings on ‘liberty’ and ‘democ- 
racy’, exploits its workers and clamors for war.” 


V. RADIO IN THE CAPTIVE COUNTRIES 


The increase in foreign broadcasts from Budapest suggest 
that Hungary has been established as the center of the 
satellite radio propaganda network. Meanwhile, reports 
indicate the increased use of a centrally controlled radio 
system within the captive countries themselves. 


The January issue of the Ungarisches Bulletin (published 
in Berlin by the Hungarian diplomatic mission) gave a de- 
tailed outline of the foreign language programs, including 
times and wave lengths. Great emphasis is placed on the 
anti-Tito news and propaganda broadcasts to Yugoslavia. 
In addition to its regular Hungarian broadcasts, Radio 
Budapest presents programs in French, German, English, 
Russian, Greek, Finnish, Serbo-Croat, Spanish, Italian and 
Turkish, and plans are being made to include Portuguese, 
Dutch and Swedish. Daily propaganda programs are 
beamed in English to North America: on Sundays, “Radio 
Mailbag”; Mondays, “People’s Democracies or Soviet 
Union”; Tuesdays, “Life in Hungary”; Wednesdays, 
“Trade-Union Round-Up”; Thursdays, “Peace Round- 








Up”; Fridays, “Youth Round-Up”; Saturdays, “Cultural 
Round-Up”. 

The programs for Great Britain are similar to those for 
North America, but they also include a round-up of 
“What’s on in Budapest—in the movies, theatres, and con- 
cert field.” Programs to France include the Trade Union 
Program and Youth Program. These two appear on most 
of the language schedules. The German programs are di- 
rected to Germany and Austria. 

In addition to programs which are beamed to the youth 
of the Western world by Radio Budapest, the DISZ (Hun- 
garian Federation of Democratic Youth) arranged spe- 
cial radio broadcasts to “acquaint the youth of the world 
with Stalin’s teachings.” The World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth broadcasts from Peking and Prague, as well as 
from Budapest, with programs in ten languages. 

On January 1, Radio Budapest announced in English 
the programming of new features for its foreign language 
broadcasts : 


“In the new year many favorite features will be pre- 
served, but one or two new ones will also find their way 
into our foreign programs. On Wednesday there will be 
a new feature, ‘Hungarian Viewpoint’, on the important 
international topics of the day and events in Britain. 
Another new program can be heard on Thursdays for 
the first eight weeks in 1952. ‘Conspiracy Against Peace’ 
is the title. This new series will be based on documen- 
tary evidence and facts which have come to light during 
espionage trials, showing interference in Hungary’s affairs 
by the U.S. Government. ‘Conspiracy Against Peace’ will 
give the facts and will name the people.” 


Centrally-Controlled Programs 


The following report describes the use of “wired radio” 
systems recently installed in many Hungarian and Romanian 
communities : 


“The use of ‘wired radio’ in Hungary and Romania 
is another phase of thought control. ‘Wired radio’ as it 
is literally translated from the Hungarian, and ‘radio- 
ficare’ as the Romanians call it, refers to a system of radio 
broadcasting where the broadcasts are transmitted by 
means of a wire to all receivers. It consists of one cen- 
trally-directed program which is the only one that can 
be heard by the listeners. The loudspeaker does not 
pick up radio waves from the air, but only the program 
transmitted by the wire. In this way it resembles a large 
telephone network where one person speaks to many. 
This system was used extensively by the Germans during 
the last war, where it was called ‘Drahtfunk’. It is also 
used in the Soviet Union, particularly in rural areas 
where the wire is usually connected to the local ‘House 
of Culture’, where the population assembles to listen to 
the broadcasts.” 


The two reports which follow, the first from Hungary, 
Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), January 5, and the second 
from Romania, describe the progress and dissemination of 
the “wired radio” system: 


“Without waiting for requests on the part of newly 
formed co-operatives and housing projects, the authori- 


ties are setting up wired radio networks. Communities 
achieving outstanding results in production are given 
priority as regards this cheap and useful cultural insti- 
tution. Last year wired radios were given to the miners 
at Kisterenye, Salgotarjan, Pecs, Komlo, Sajobabony 
Borsodnadasd, Iszkaszentgyorgy, Ozd, Tokod and Bal- 
inka, but such radios were also made available to the 
towns of Karczag, Kisujszallas and Turkeve, which have 
been transformed into collectives. At Sarmas, Hungary’s 
128th wired radio center was placed in operation last De- 
cember, and on December 20, 37,000 wired loudspeakers 
sounded for the first time.” 


In Bucharest, Agerpress, December 18, reported that new 
“radioficare” stations are being installed in various towns. 


“Approximately 80 such centers have been created up 
to now; they serve industrial units, working sites, ma- 
chine and tractor stations, State and collective farms, 
etc. At Husi, in Moldavia, a new ‘radioficare’ installation 
is being built, with 864 loudspeakers. At other Mol- 
davian towns radiofication is in full swing. At Botosani, 
for example, over 1,000 service lines are being installed; 
at Vaslui, more than 1,000 loudspeakers were set up in 
workers’ homes. In the Bucharest region five times more 
loudspeakers were installed this year than there were in 
1949.” 


Satellite Radio Group Meets 


The Communist-sponsored International Broadcasting 
Organization (OIR) held the 19th and 20th meetings of 
its administrative council in Prague at the end of Decem- 
ber with delegations from 15 countries in attendance. Rude 
Pravo and Radio Prague both stressed the presence of rep- 
resentatives from the Soviet Union, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. Just before the first meeting, 
the General Secretary received a message from the Broad- 
casting System of the Chinese People’s Republic -announc- 
ing that China would join the OIR. In connection with 
the conference Rude Pravo wrote: 


“The Congress and the meeting of the general as- 
sembly have drawn attention to the necessity of further 
development of international collaboration in the field 
of broadcasting and the importance of utilizing radio 
and television to strengthen and intensify the fight for 
peace, to propagate peaceful, constructive national work, 
national cultural values and the idea of friendship 
among nations. . . . Kazimir Stahl, General Director of 
the Czechoslovak Broadcasting System, has been elected 
Chairman of OIR for 1952.” 


Hospodar, an economic weekly in Prague, has published 
an announcement by the Ministry of Information and Pub- 
lic Instruction concerning the new assessment for radio 
licenses. The new radio tax will amount to 25 koruny 
monthly. In certain cases exemption from the radio fee 
may be granted; to those whose yearly incomes does not 
exceed 12,000 koruny or 16,200 for married couples. Other 
exceptions are granted to persons who have additional ex- 
penses due to physical incapacity or illness. 

A refugee source interprets this move as an indication 
that “the Ministry wants to raise more monev to finance 





its own radio programs, rather than as a move to prevent 
Czechoslovaks from listening to foreign broadcasts. The 
new fee is approximately ten times the former rate. As 
for the exemption clauses, few persons will benefit from 
them since the minimum incomes barely cover survival 
standards.” 


The Six Year Plan for TV 


At a recent Radio Exhibition in Warsaw, the Institute of 
Telecommunication arranged for some telecasts, which 
were received on television sets “manufactured in Poland.” 
Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), on December 30, printed an 
article on the development of Polish television. Experi- 
mental works on television were not started in Poland until 
1935, six years after similar work in the Soviet Union, and 
two years after the first television station was installed there. 
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In 1937 an experimental station was opened in Poland, 
designed exclusively for the transmission of films. This sta- 
tion was destroyed during the war. Describing the wide 
possibilities of television, Trybuna Ludu wrote: 


“When we open television cinemas and in the near 
future when we install television sets in our homes, then 
we shall be able to look at all the most important events 
of our social life from a quiet corner at the fireside... . 
We shall probably be able to see the results of the six- 
year plan on television. . . . Although television already 
has a good foundation, the weakest point in its further 
development is the problem of cadres [the lack of tech- 
nicians]. . . . None of our schools have television depart- 
ments. Furthermore, there is no television institute. This 
important field is limited to a few supplementary lectures 
with an insufficient number of required study hours to 
prepare a student to specialize in this field.” 











News 


Atomic Research in Hungary 


A New Year’s Day announcement by Lajos Janossy, 
Hungary’s foremost atomic scientist and cosmic-ray expert,* 
emphasizes recurrent refugee reports that atomic research 
centers are undergoing rapid expansion in Hungary. 

zabad Nep (Budapest), December 31, quoted Professor 
Janossy’s statement: 


“Among my Western colleagues there were some who 
understood why I was prompted to return [to Hungary] 
. . . but there were many who predicted that at home I 
would not be able to continue my research work. All I 
can say is that the People’s Democracy has given me 
excellent opportunities for work. An atomic research 
institute has been constructed and a short while ago I 
moved into it with my co-workers. Outside the Soviet 
Union this is the largest European institute devoted 
exclusively to the study of cosmic radiation. 


“With my colleagues we are now preparing an experi- 
ment in the course of which we will examine the so- 
called cosmic showers. . . . I have been studying this 
phenomenon for quite a while and my research in this 
field has aroused general interest. In the Soviet Union 
the Stalin Prize-winner academician, Skobelchin, has 
achieved significant results in this field of research. 

“In addition to the problems of radiation I am also 
concerned with the problems of modern physics. It has 
been my conviction for a long time that modern physics, 
especially the so-called quantum theory—despite the fact 
that it has achieved some outstanding results—is not 
founded on a truly scientific basis. I believe that by ap- 
plying the methods of dialectic materialism it will be 
possible to discover the roots of the difficulties. It seems 
that many of the Western scientists conceal and mystify 
the real problems of physics, and thus hinder the further 
development of science. These problems are now being 
debated in the Soviet Union, and I will also join. these 
debates.” 


* Lajos Janossy, a native Hungarian, went to England as a 
young man where he maintained a close association with Dr. J. D. 
Bernal, one of the English leaders of the Communist “peace front”. 
He first returned to Hungary as a visitor in 1947, and there re- 
vealed the nature of American apparatus used in the detection of 
atom bomb explosions in other parts of the world. After a few 
months he returned to England. In 1949, he returned to Hun- 
gary, and in 1950 announced his intention of establishing per- 
manent residence there. In March 1951 he received the Kossuth 
Prize, highest Communist award, for his work in the field of cos- 
mic-ray research. At present he is one of a group of scientists at 
work on experimental atomic weapons in Hungary. 


Briefs 
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A refugee described the atomic research center to which 
Janossy refers: 

“An atomic research center is being set up in Budapest 
in a nine-story building in Kutvolgyi Street, originally 
built for medical research purposes. The building is 
surrounded by a high concrete wall and is well guarded 
by the Security Police. Head of the research institute 
is Professor Lajos Janossy and his associate, Professor 
Karoly Novobaczky. Another building to be dedicated 
to atomic research is under construction in Lagymanyos, 
a suburb of Budapest.” 


According to refugee reports, additional research cen- 
ters have been constructed outside of Budapest: 


“The inhabitants of the Hungarian capital were much 
alarmed in December when they learned that a huge 
atomic research center had been established about 50 
miles south of Budapest. Hungarian, Polish, German 
and Russian scientists are working at this newly-built 
plant. The people are afraid that it may attract heavy 
air raids in the event of a general war. This alarm in 
Budapest was increased by the fact that several hundred 
people, recruited by the Security Police during day-and- 
night round-ups in the capital, were commandeered to 
the Velence Hills where thorium and uranium are said 
to have been discovered.” 

“As ye sow,...” 

Pavhila (Ljubljana), December 8, relates a joke current 
in Yugoslavia: 

A Russian propagandist journeyed to Bulgaria to extoll 
the Soviet economic paradise. 


“Just think,” he said. ‘“‘We Russians harvest four times 
a year!” 

“How is that possible?” asked the people. 

“It is quite simple,” he replied. “First in Russia, then 
in Poland, then in Czechoslovakia, and finally in 
Hungary.” 


Love Collectivized 


Radio Prague, January 8, broadcast a program by a 
youth leader on the subject of “love and friendship” among 
young people working in Czechoslovak collectives: 

“When Soviet boys and girls talk of love, they ac- 


knowledge the fact that part of this emotion is esteem 
for the work of the beloved. Without this . . . pure love 





is impossible. .. . And it is wonderful that they do not 
consider this relationship as purely personal, that they 
accept it as the relationship of the entire collective. . . . 
Two people, if their love is really deep, will never keep 
apart from the collective. On the contrary, the entire 
collective will help them to know each other better. 

“In our opinion, the main fault of our young people 
is that they do not build their relations on their work. 
. . . We had two young people in our group who always 
tried to isolate themselves from us, constantly holding 
hands. . . . One should not keep secrets from one’s com- 
rades. We simply are not intimate enough with our 
comrades and that must be what prevents them from 
confiding in us. ... We must try to improve the rela- 
tionship between boys and girls within the collective.” 


Title Role 


A refugee from Czechoslovakia told of the following in- 
cident: 


“A salesgirl working for a Bratislava bookstore used 
current book titles in a window display. These titles 
were arranged one below the other: 


‘We Want to Live’ 

‘Far from Moscow’ 

‘In the Shadows of Skyscrapers’ 
‘Under a Foreign Flag’ 


“The salesgirl was arrested.” 


Czech Pawn Shops Close 


A news source reported that all pawn shops throughout 


Czechoslovakia ceased operation on January 2. 


“Persons holding pawn tickets were advised to retrieve 
their belongings by the last day of January. Unclaimed 
articles became the property of the State on February 1. 
In addition, all persons who turned up to retrieve ob- 
jects worth more than 20,000 crowns were obliged to 
declare how they came into possession of the money to 
reclaim the objects.” 


One Last Look 


News Briefs 


Russian language. Those who are permitted to corre- 
spond—about twice a year—, but cannot write Russian 
may have their message written by an official camp inter- 
preter. Relatives in Hungary are forbidden to answer 
in Hungarian. They may write a few lines in Russian 
concerning strictly personal matters, but these letters 
seldom reach their destination. There are still POW 
camps in Russia from which no mail has ever come to 
Hungary.” 


Shortage of Drugs 


A Czechoslovak nun who had been a nurse in a hospital 


in Moravia escaped to Austria early in November and gave 
the following information about hospital conditions: 


“The choice and quality of drugs is entirely insuffi- 
cient. Czechoslovak doctors deplore the fact that they 
are unable to use the superior foreign drugs and must 
make do with domestic products. French and Danish 
penicillin is of far better quality than the Czechoslovak 
product. In order to achieve the same results at least 
double quantities of domestic penicillin must be used. 

“Streptomycin is extremely scarce and is used only for 
children suffering from tuberculosis. It is occasionally 
available for adults in cases of meningitis. Aureomycin 
of American or Swiss make is virtually unobtainable. In 
exceptional cases it may be ordered through the Central 
Office of the Ministry of Health in Prague. 

“Last spring there was a complete lack of Vitamin C, 
just at the time of most urgent need. Some drugs are 
available for a short time only to disappear entirely from 
the market. The explanation for this may be that a 
certain amount of that drug has been found in the store- 
rcom of one or two hospitals. New imports, or increased 
imports, are at present out of the question. 

“Doctors are extremely handicapped in the treatment 
of infectious diseases by the permanent shortage of 
sulpha drugs. Disinfectants are of inferior quality and a 
product equal to DDT is not available. If a person suf- 
fering from a contagious disease is admitted to the hos- 
pital, his clothes are not disinfected but simply stored 
and returned to him without even being cleaned. Sur- 
geons’ departments lack the basic instruments, even 
hypodermic needles and surgery needles. The hospital 


The following is excerpted from the text of a circular 
recently sent to all Hungarian hospitals and clinics by the 
Central Economy Office of the Hungarian Under-Secre- 
tariat for Public Health: 


at which I was working had no small bandages for two 
months last summer.” 


Polish Peasants Balk 





“We have been informed that in many hospital wards 
no picture of Stalin is displayed. Spiritual contact with 
our leader is of primary importance in hospitals. In the 
operating rooms, Stalin’s picture must be displayed in 
such a way that a patient lying on the operating table 
may look straight into Stalin’s eyes. The patient must 
at all times be aware of the fact that Stalin watches 
over him and protects him.” 


Letters from POW’s Restricted 
A report received in January stated: 


“Hungarian prisoners of war who have been interned 
in the USSR since the Second World War [estimated at 
200,000] are now permitted to write only a few lines to 
their relatives and then only on a postcard, in the 
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Sztandar Mlodych (Warsaw) carried this article on De- 


cember 7: 


“A worker of the National Council visited a rural com- 
munity in the county of Kartuzy, province of Gdansk, 
to persuade peasants to accept contracts for fattening and 
delivering pigs to the State. The Kasubs [natives of the 
province] asked the representative about the details, but 
when talk turned to the contracts dealing with the fat- 
tening of pigs, they balked. 

“‘Why don’t you want contracts?’ asked the agent 
with surprise. ‘Are the conditions unsatisfactory?’ 

“*The conditions are good,’ replied one of the peas- 
ants, ‘but with you everything is only on paper.’ 

“*What do you mean?’ the delegate protested. ‘Every- 
thing that is in the contract will be upheld.’ 








“The Kasubs started to disperse, and one of them 
went to the agent and said, ‘The people do not believe 
you. The grain contracts said that for each fifth and 
additional child we would receive a reduction in the 
amount of grain we have to deliver, and in each hut 
we have a crowd of children. . . . People have sent in 
applications, but a month has passed and there has been 
no reply. That is why we do not believe you.’ 

“The peasant speaks the truth. In the county of 
Kartuzy the applications regarding the grain reductions 
have not been examined. Once, when a representative 
of the youth mentioned this in the Presidium of the 
County National Council he received this reply: ‘the 
applications are not being examined because . . . there 
are too many!’” 


Women on the Assembly Line 


In an article entitled “Our Great Example”, Lidova 
Demokracie (Prague), January 5, urged Czechoslovak 
women to follow the lead of women in Soviet Russia: 


“We desire to follow their example. But do we actu- 
ally try? Are we able to assist in the building up of our 
country wherever it is most urgent? We are aware that 
the building up of heavy industry is the main task for 
all of us, and that our women must also participate in it. 
Many of them, however, have no understanding of this 
duty, which derives from the equal position of women 
in modern society. Although they know that the narrow 
domestic circle cannot be their only place of work, they 
still consider that work in heavy industry is unsuitable 
for women. This attitude, of course, is wrong. 

“Quite naturally most women will still be assigned 
to the assembly line, which eases the work by mechaniz- 
ing it. Will there be enough women to join heavy in- 
dustry, so that the planned quotas can be met? Do our 
women truly and sincerely aim at resembling the Soviet 
women? This will enable us to exceed the quotas. . 


Polish Press Czar Dies 


Radio Warsaw, January 19, announced the death of 
Jerzy Borejsza, formerly in charge of all publishing houses, 
presses and printing establishments in Communist-domi- 
nated Poland. Borejsza, a correspondent for the Communist 
press in the Spanish Civil War, went to Russia during 
World War II and assisted in organizing the Communist 
‘Polish Patriots’ Union.’ Later he became the director of 
propaganda for the Lublin Committee and subsequent 
Communist government of Poland. In 1945 he assumed 
State control of all publications in Poland. In 1947 he 
travelled to England and the U.S. to buy presses and to 
induce exile intellectuals to return to Poland. In 1948, 
Borejsza was replaced by Jerzy Panski, a Moscow-trained 
Communist. 

Funeral expenses will be covered by the State. 


Club Life in Budapest 
A Budapest correspondent wrote: 


“The Information Section of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs is maintaining, at great expense, a club for the 
members of the Soviet colony at 120 Stalin Avenue. The 


restaurant is on the first floor of the building, and there 
are card and roulette rooms on the second. Only promi- 
nent Communists are admitted as guests. Frequent vis- 
itors to the club are Minister of State Erno Gero; Zoltan 
Vas, head of the Planning Bureau; Mihaly Farkas, Min- 
ister of Defense; Minister of Transportation Bebrits; 
Jozsef Revai, Minister of the People’s Culture; Istvan 
Friss, head of the Economic Section of the Party, and 
many other Moscow-trained Communists. 

“Suppers for official Soviet delegations to Budapest 
and distinguished Soviet guests are arranged at the club 
by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. These suppers are 
followed by ‘exclusive parties’ to which ladies from the 
theatrical world are invited. It has happened on several 
occasions that after a party the furniture of some of the 
club rooms has had to be replaced, because one or two 
of the guests displayed successful ‘tours de force’ with the 
tables and chairs. Entertainment expense accounts are 
covered by the Information Section of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs.” 


American Book Plagiarized 


A refugee wrote: 


“A word-for-word translation of Radio Engineering by 
Frederick Terman [New York:McGraw-Hill] has been 
published as an original Soviet work and distributed in 
Polish schools. Terman is listed in the back of the book 
as one of the foreign research sources. The discovery 
was made by a young professor’s assistant at a Polish 
university who had been familiar with the original 
Terman handbook and recognized the new publication 
as a direct copy.” 


Miners Celebrate by Working Sunday 
Rude Pravo (Prague), December 12, quoted a miner 


on his “full, joyful life”: 


“On Sunday, December 9, everybody was at work in 
our mine in Libusin near Kladno, despite the fact that 
this Sunday was reserved for repair work. More than 
100 miners descended into the pits not only to correct 
defects standing in the way of successful operation of 
the mines, but to demonstrate in favor of the resolution 
[expelling Slansky] of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and to express 
thanks to Comrade Gottwald for his unmasking of the 
treacherous Slansky. . . . Today we are living a truly 
full, joyful life. And this is the kind of life Slansky 
wanted to smash by his betrayal and to plunge us again 
into capitalistic slavery... .” 


House-to-House Campaign 


A news source reported: 


“Citizens of Bucharest and other towns of Romania 
are continually harassed by groups of ‘activists’ who 
knock on doors, enter houses without being invited, and 
start ‘popularizing’ the resolutions reached at the second 
session of the Communist-run World Council of Peace 
at Vienna. These intruders are youngsters, all militants 
of the Party who go to houses in groups of two or three. 

“The families who receive these visits must invite the 








youngsters to sit down, offer them something to eat or 
drink, and listen to them for one or two hours. Dur- 
ing this period the activists talk steadily. Therefore, in 
order to get rid of the unwelcome guests, many people 
prefer to learn five or six phrases of the resolutions by rote 
and recite them to the activists as soon as they present 
themselves at the door.” 


Newsdealers Jailed 
A Vienna correspondent wrote: 


“Last month in Prague arrests were made of a group 
of newsdealers who smuggled in various Austrian and 
Swiss newspapers and sold them in Czechoslovakia. 
Single copies of foreign periodicals were sold at extrava- 
gant prices due to the high demand. One copy of Basler 
Nachrichten [Basle, Switzerland] or Die Tat [Zurich] 
sold at 30 crowns [60 cents]. The weekly Die Presse 
[Vienna] was selling for 60 crowns [$1.20].” 


Kukla, Fran and Stalin 
A Bulgarian correspondent wrote: 


“The State Puppet Theatre of Sofia and the Puppet 
Theatre of the People’s Council of Plovdiv have recently 
added prominent political figures to their cast of char- 
acters. 

“During December, Bulgarian children watched the 
Truman puppet being beaten up by puppets represent- 
ing Chervenkov and Stalin. The Sofia theatre has 
launched MacArthur, Churchill, Franco and De Gasperi 
puppets. The latest addition is a white ‘Pope’, a puppet 
dressed in white from head to toe and having a large 
red nose. “Iruman’ is affected by a permanent squint; 
‘Churchill’ has an inflated rubber stomach which col- 
lapses when it is struck, so that the children roar with 
laughter. 

“An actress named Mara Penkova produces these 
shows. These political puppets are a big novelty; for 
the conventional Bulgarian puppets are the classic 
‘Hopcic’ and ‘Tropcic’, corresponding to Punch and 
Judy. The changes which have taken place in the Pup- 
pet Show are due to the efforts of the director of the 
Moscow Puppet Theatre, Sergei Obraztsov, and his inno- 
vations have caused the puppet shows to be considered 
‘necessary extra-curricular education’.” 


New Grounds for Divorce 


A news source reported: 


“A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Czecho- 
slovakia establishes a new cause for divorce. A divorce 
may now be granted at once if one of the parties makes 
a formal declaration that his or her partner is ‘incapable 
of educating children according to the democratic line’.” 


Gypsy Song 


Rude Pravo (Prague), December 16, described a scene 


from a gypsy school in Czechoslovakia: 


“The teacher, Helena, is proudly showing the blue- 
book of her pupil, Alzbeta Turpakova, a diligent worker 
who knows how to put one letter after the other in line. 
And when the children are finished with the lesson, they 
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stretch their arms and take some exercise for recreation. 
.. - While they are playing, they sing their favorite ditty. 
Translated from the gypsy tongue it goes: 


‘All members of the Youth League—the Gypsies. 
We are building up the HUKO, 

We will have new houses 

And we will be better off. 

For all this we thank Gottwald 

And the great Stalin.’” 


Czechs Recruited for Iranian Oil Fields 


A former worker at the Czechoslovak oil fields in Gbely 


reported : 


“A recruitment of oil-mining experts for employment 
in Iran took place in Malacky and Gbely early in De- 
cember. A similar drive has also been reported from 
the oil refinery in Most. At present only registration of 
applicants’ names is taking place. Unmarried appli- 
cants have preference. Salaries up to double the amount 
of present wages are offered. If the recently started 
negotiations between Czechoslovakia and Iran are com- 
pleted successfully, all applicants who go to Iran will 
have to sign three-year contracts.” 


Life in Eastern Poland 


An escapee from the Soviet-occupied part of Poland de- 


scribed his life as a workman: 


“The town of Boryslaw has at present 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, 15,000 of whom are Ukrainians and Russians. 

“My profession is that of an electro-welder. I worked 
for the enterprise Petrolea and did repair work for the 
oil industry. ... The working time was eight hours a 
day and I was given the opportunity to work two over- 
time hours per day... . 

“Most employees spent their lunch time in the work- 
ers’ canteen. A lunch cost about 75 kopecks. On the av- 
erage this lunch consisted of potatoes and fish and very 
rarely of meat. Lunch was prepared without lard. Only 
on the first of May [May Day] did we get a good lunch. 
Lunch was issued in the plant canteen, an old plant 
hall furnished with a couple of tables and benches and 
numerous pictures of Stalin, Lenin, and Russian func- 
tionaries. 

“On the average my weekly income amounted to 
250 rubles net, including bonuses and overtime payment. 
From that sum I could afford to buy the following 
items: for breakfast, four slices of bread with margarine 
and sometimes a little jam. I had lunch in the plant 
canteen, but enriched it with the margarine bread which 
I bought privately. On Sundays I bought some meat. 

“I escaped for the following reason: the management 
wanted to make me a foreman. But I knew that two of 
my former colleagues, Joseph Dira and Henrich Melnick, 
both 25 years old, were taken to the interior of Russia 
shortly after having passed the examination for electro- 
welding. Nobody was ever able to find out anything 
about their whereabouts. Therefore I preferred not to 
take the examination. .. . 

“When I was single I had a one-room apartment of 14 
square meters. The room was furnished with one bed 
with a straw mattress, a quilted cover and a straw- 





filled pillow. Apart from the bed I had a table and a 
bench in the room. I had no closet, so I made one from 
two boards and covered it with a quilt in order to pre- 
serve my clothes from dust... . 

“Boryslaw’s mayor is Okosowsky, a Russian citizen. 


Eating Out 


Kis Ujsag (Budapest), December 16, carried an article 


criticizing the conditions of restaurants and hotels in 
Hungary: 


He acquired his position via a Soviet-styled election. On 
the whole he is not disagreeable. He drives a huge 
Russian car and he is seen with Zielinski at public fes- 
tivals. Zielinski is a Pole, but he spent many years in 
Russia. . . . Most Poles have been deported from this 
region. Only skilled workers employed in oil refineries 
have been given a permit by the Russians to stay. Work- 
ers can leave the town only with a certificate given by 
the Director. 

“In Truskawiec, east of Boryslaw, there are about ten 
villas which belonged to private citizens before the war. 
Now Russian officers use it for vacationing purposes. 
Russian officers on leave arrive in May, June, August 
and September. They include all ranks, from a general 
to a lieutenant.” 


Diapers for Heavy Industry 


Workers employed in heavy industry in Czechoslovakia 
receive special privileges, even in the purchase of diapers 
for their babies. A refugee reported: “Because of the diaper 
shortage, stores have recently put signs in their windows 
reading, ‘Diapers for Workers in Heavy Industry Only’, 
or, in the case of a store in Trencin, ‘Diapers for Heavy 
Industry Only’.” 


Collector’s Item 


A refugee who escaped from Czechoslovakia in Decem- 
ber wrote: 


“Before leaving, I wanted to sell some of the books 
which were part of a large library I had collected both 
before and after the war. I received an offer of 5,000 
crowns [$100] for a copy of Jan Masaryk’s London Call- 
ing, which is banned by the regime. Indeed, I had several 
clients for this book.” 


“Let Them Have Music” 


Lidove Noviny (Prague), December 12, carried an arti- 
cle on the state of the once-famous Slovak spas: 


“The Comrades have decreed: ‘We will abolish the 
old entertainment at the spas and there will be nothing 
there but the sick and convalescent.’ As if those who 
are under treatment do not need some diversion. . . . The 
Slovak spa used to be full of life. The rich used to en- 
tertain themselves there because they could afford it and 
did not take their minor complaints seriously. Today, 
the people are taking the cure, and they too want enter- 
tainment. Factory girls are no less eager for amusement 
than were the ‘misses’ who used to go there. ... The 
patient must not be haunted at every step by the idea 
that there is nothing for him to do but suffer and get 
well quickly. 

“Therefore, examine your spas and resorts, let them 
have music and singing. ... Tell the waiters and wait- 
resses to wait on you and not simply to hand out the 
meals. ... Give the guest an idea of the full life.” 


“In every restaurant one sometimes has to wait for the 
waiter for hours. ... Quarrels are frequent between the 
customer and the attendant. The hotel trade is trying 
to eliminate these faults by forming waiter-brigades of 
10-12 members each. It is perfectly true that waiters to- 
day are bad, and will not take the slightest trouble; for 
instance, they simply refuse to supply the guest with 
newspapers, water, or menus, because there is no per- 
centage for them in that kind of service. ... The public 
often complains of overcrowding. Generally, it is im- 
possible to get into a restaurant where one can spend 
a few, but not undisturbed, hours. Even if one does 
get a seat, the place is usually so crowded and noisy that 
every customer resolves to stay at home on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. On the other hand, people who 
work all through the week would like to have a little 
relaxation on the weekends—a few glasses of wine for 
supper, a little dancing. This, however, is practically 
out of the question under the present circumstances. 
Nowadays, restaurants are very often used for other pur- 
poses, for offices and stores. In the ninth District [a 
Budapest area numbering 80,000 inhabitants, mostly of 
the working class] there is only one restaurant. 

“It is the same with the hotels. It is no secret that we 
are unable to accommodate the guests properly. They 
have to sleep in lobbies and passageways. When, for in- 
stance, a congress is held in the capital, it is quite im- 
possible to find room for all the people. On such oc- 
casions, even the bathrooms of the Hotel Gellert [the 
largest hotel in Budapest] are converted into bedrooms. 
Miskolc, a large industrial town, can provide only 120 
people with sleeping accommodations; there is no other 
choice for those who cannot find rooms but to spend the 
night in the streets. 

“What work can we expect from people under such 
circumstances? For this is not all. There are certain 
large provincial towns where there are no hotels what- 
soever. ... There is also a great deal of dissatisfaction 
with the quality of the food, although the cooks are sup- 
plied with first-class material. Complaints are also made 
about the quality of wines... .” 


Simultaneously with the publication of the above article, 


a correspondent of the Viennese Communist daily Oester- 
reichische Volksstimme wrote a report, December 15, on 
the “lavish abundance in Budapest restaurants and places 
of amusement.” 


Not Quite First Class 


Romanian citizens who seek employment through the 


Birouri de Bratele de Munca (State employment agencies) 
sometimes find a surprise in store for them when they are 
assigned to jobs after a three or four months’ wait. A 
refugee wrote: 


“When a journalist was summoned by the employment 
agency after a four months’ wait, he was informed that 
he had been given a job as ‘grave digger, second class’ 





at the Gendjea cemetery. Somewhat startled, the jour- 
nalist said to the clerk: 

“““My two university degrees, in philosophy and law, 
have got me this job as gravedigger, second class. Tell 
me, comrade, in order to be appointed gravedigger, first 
class, what qualifications are needed?’ ” 


Dimitrov “‘Canonized” 


Refugees from Bulgaria report that George Dimitrov, 
Prime Minister of the Communist regime in Bulgaria from 
1946 until his death in 1949, is being “officially canonized”: 


“In early winter, amidst the terrific housing shortage, 
billions of leva were spent beautifying the Red Square 
and George Dimitrov’s mausoleum in Sofia. Never have 
the exhortations of the authorities to bring people to 
see Dimitrov’s embalmed body . . . been greater than at 
present. Thus, today, a process exactly opposite to that 
in Russia is going on in Bulgaria. While Lenin in his 
white mausoleum in Moscow’s Red Square has gradu- 
ally been losing importance as a diety, replaced by the 
living Stalin, the dead Dimitrov is being revived as a 
cult. Red searchlights are focused on his glass coffin 
in the half-darkness of the Sofia mausoleum, and end- 
less crowds of tired, shabby Bulgarians file past the body.” 


Gottwald Slighted by Bulgaria? 


Bulgarian newspaper reports recently indicated that the 
“largest cotton-weaving plant in the Balkans”, formerly 
named for Czechoslovak President Klement Gottwald, had 
been renamed to honor Ernest Thaelmann, leader of the 
German Communist Party. The shift was interpreted as 
another step to promote liaison with East Germany and 
possibly as a subtle slap at Gottwald. 

Narodna Mladej (Sofia), August 28, announced: 


At the beginning of 1950, near Sofia, the construction 
of the largest cotton-weaving plant in our country, the 
‘Klement Gottwald’, was begun. The builders . . . work 
at fast tempo in order to put one part of the plant into 
operation on September 9 [1951], the other to be com- 
pleted by the end of the year.” 


Vecherni Novini (Sofia), September 11, wrote: 


“In honor of the Holiday for Freedom, September 9, 
the workers and builders of the largest cotton-weaving 
plant in the Balkans, the ‘Klement Gottwald’, fulfilled 
the promise made to Vulko Chervenkov, and the first 
part of the plant was put into operation.” 


The same newspaper reported on September 19: “The 
equipment of the plant, which was supplied by the German 
Democratic Republic, provides the most up-to-date meth- 
ods of manufacturing. . . .” 

Three months later on December 22, Rabotnichesko Delo 
(Sofia) announced: “Yesterday, the newest and largest 
cotton-weaving plant in the Balkan Peninsula, which bears 
the name of the prominent leader of the German Com- 
munist Party, Ernest Thaelmann, was put into opera- 
tke aa 

On the same day Otechestven Front (Sofia) described 
the celebration held on the occasion: 
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“Yesterday the Bulgarian people celebrated a new 
victory on the road of the peaceful building of socialism. 
The largest cotton-weaving factory in the Balkan Penin- 
sula was put into full operation. The factory, bearing 
the name of the leader of the German Communist Party, 
Ernest Thaelmann, is the result of sincere relations estab- 
lished between our country and the German Democratic 
Republic, which are being strengthened by our mutual 
friendship with the Great Soviet Union. ... 


“At the opening, Vice-President of the Ministerial Coun- 


cil Damianov delivered a speech in which he said: ‘This 
enormous construction and installation was done by our 
workers and by the specialists of the German Democratic 
Republic in less than a year’.” 


The Disillusionment of a Communist 
A Bulgarian, recently escaped to Turkey, reported: 


“Kososhki Velko was one of the most active Com- 
munist guerrillas prior to September 9, 1944. He worked 
ceaselessly to drive the Fascists out of power. He believed 
in Marxist ideology and was convinced that people 
would find happiness when they reached a state of 
equality. His fight was over in 1944. The Communists 
had come to power in Bulgaria. 

“The village of Rogozen in which Kososhki lived was 
the first to form a TKZS [Cooperative Farm]. People had 
faith in Kososhki and he was appointed director of the 
village cooperative. In 1948, in recognition of his serv- 
ice to the Communist Party, he was sent to the Soviet 
Union to increase his knowledge of collectivization. 
When he returned to Bulgaria a month later, Kososhki 
was an entirely different person. He seemed to have lost 
his energy and was silent most of the time. In the gen- 
eral TKZS meeting that was held a few days after his 
arrival, Communist leaders were, as usual, in fiery debate 
over collecting the nared [agricultural norms]. 

“Kososhki sat in his chair, listening and smoking, but 
saying nothing. He began speaking after one of the 
Communists asked him to strengthen the local situation. 
In a deep voice he answered, ‘I have been to Russia and 
have seen the Russian kolkhoz. The Soviet Union, 
which had been my ideal for so long, has failed me. I 
witnessed people put to work like slaves. Children are 
encouraged to denounce their parents. Thousands of 
people are executed without trial. Believe me, Comrades, 
to see human beings treated like animals is not a pleas- 
ant sight for the eye, nor a comfort for the conscience. 
I do not wish to be used as an instrument for the degra- 
dation of my own people to that level. Please be kind 
enough to accept my -resignation.’ 

“The speech caused great excitement at the meeting 
and 150 resignations followed that of Kososhki. He was 
arrested the same night and taken to Vratza prison. 
Communist authorities launched a determined effort to 
wipe out the rebellious attitude that seemed to possess 
him. Failing to do so, they tried to smear him in the 
eyes of the public and accused him of embezzling 18,- 
000,000 leva. 

“Kososhki, once one of the local leaders of Commun- 
ism, is now frequently seen in shabby clothes in the 
streets of Rogozen. His family of three lives on the 
salary of his wife, a school teacher, ard on the charity 
of the villagers.” 
































Research Projects on Eastern Europe 


Prepared by the National Committee for a Free Europe 


The studies listed below have recently been completed by members of the Mid-European Studies 
Center and the Research and Publications Service. They are available in limited quantities and may 
be obtained by writing News From Beuinp THe Iron Curtain, National Committee for a Free 
Europe, 110 West 57 Street, New York 19, New York. 


Hungary in the Year 1951, (Research and Publications Service, 1952) 45 pages, mimeographed. 
This yearbook describes events in Hungary in 1951 from two viewpoints: an evaluation of the ways 
in which Communist influence has prevaded all the major aspects of national life and a chronology 
of the year’s occurrences. The government’s policies are detailed under arbitrary headings, such as 
The Party, Church and State, Agriculture and The “People’s Army.” The section on Foreign Policy, 
for instance, gives a pointed summary of Hungary’s incorporation in the “Soviet Bloc,” especially with 
regard to propaganda themes, new cultural agreements, and the recent anti-American campaigns. 

Price 25 cents. 


Fuel and Power in Middle Europe, Jan Wszelaki, (Mid-European Studies Center, 1952) 70 
pages, pamphlet. This study analyzes the present production and the planned expansion of fuel and 
power in seven countries of Middle Europe now under Communist control (Eastern Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary, Romania, Burgaria and Albania). The natural wealth of the area is de- 
scribed in terms of production figures of coal, lignite, coke, natural and manufactured gas, oil, syn- 
thetic fuels and electric power. While basic emphasis is upon the mining and production of fuel, there 
is an attempt to consider the various political and ethnic influences until 1948 upon the growth of 
power industries. In the final part, the author appraises the situation under the Communist regimes, 
and concludes with a description of the successes or failures of the economic goals. Price 25 cents. 


Bulgarian Economy, Ivanko Gabensky, (Research and Publications Service, 1951) 48 pages, 
mimeographed. Most of the important aspects of the Bulgarian economy are treated in this report 
with regard to the new conditions of today as compared to those of 1939. The various economic pol- 
icies involve a single theme—the attempt to develop this essentially agricultural country into a satel- 
lite serving both the agricultural and industrial needs of the Soviet Union. The programs outlined 
for labor problems, foreign trade, agricultural collectivization and financial stabilization all reveal, in 
this analysis, the new economic reorientation. The study is based upon source material from Com- 
munist newspapers and radio broadcasts. Price 15 cents. 













East European Accessions List, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Vol. I, No. 1. (Septem- 
ber-October, 1951.) These bulletins record the current Library of Congress accessions of East 
European publications. They include material received from the following countries: Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Yugoslavia. The 
entries are arranged by country in separate lists of monographs and periodicals, and are given in the 
original language or in transliterations, with English translations following in each case. They are 
available only from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 30 cents a copy; subscription, $3.00 a year domestic, $4.00 a year foreign. 
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